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BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS EXCEL 
BECAUSE THEY HUMIDIFY WELL 


UNIT CONTROL—Produces the right amount of moisture in the right place at the right 
time. 


NO DRY SPOTS—Complete jorizontal air circulation distributes humidity evenly and 
thoroughly into every part of the room. 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS—Cut seconds and speed up production. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Pumps— Pumps 


Agents for 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


We carry on our floor a large stock of Centrifugal, 


Triplex and Duplex Steam Pumps 


Send us your inquiries and orders 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


Phones 2781 & 2782 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Satisfaction— 


on INCE’ 1830 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 
Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 


What this Concentration of Resources 


Means to Dyestuff Users 


EVER before in the history of the industry 

have dyestuff consumers been offered a service 
such as this. It has been made possible only by pool- 
ing the accumulated experience of dye manufacturers 
who have always rendered the best service to dyestuff 
consumers. 


Some of these dyestuff manufacturing plants were 
founded almost a century ago, and there is available 
the sum of the skill and experience of these leaders. 
Quality dyes such as marketed by this company are 
the result of intensive and continuous research and 
assure the textile industry of dependable dyes unsur- 
passed in fastness properties. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Providence, R. I. San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N. 
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NEW Franklin Process Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., which offers 
= prompt, efficient commission yarn dyeing service to all manufac- 
turers within shipping distance. This new plant, with a capacity of 
= 30,000 pounds per week, has been located about one mile from the 
center of the city in proximity of two large mercerizing plants with 
a view to giving quick deliveries of dyed mercerized yarn to the 
hosiery trade of Tennessee and vicinity. (The hosiery mills in this territory have 
in the past obtained dyed mercerized yarn in large quantities from the Southern 
Franklin Process Company of Greenville, S. C.) | 

The Chattanooga plant will also enabJe the Franklin Process organization to 
give more efficient service to territory west of Tennessee, not only to the hosiery 
trade but to practically all other branches of the Textile industry. 

As in all other Franklin Process plants, all yarn will be dyed in the wound 
form. The dyed yarn will be delivered to the manufacturers in the convenient 
Franklin package, or, if desired, it will be rewound to cones or paper tubes. 

Manufacturers are invited to visit this new plant and see how Franklin Process 
dyeing is done. If it is inconvenient to call, write for our de luxe book, “‘The 
Franklin Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry.” It tells what the 
Franklin Process is and how it can save you money. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers— Tarn Spinners— Mfrs Glazed Y arns— Dyeing Machines 
Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office: 66 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ELECTRIC 
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Where Constant 


The spinning process is, in many respects, 
the most important step in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics. If the yarn isn’t uniform 
—the finest looms and finishing machinery 
in the country could not produce a perfect 
fabric. 


The yarn can not be uniform unless the 
frames are operated at a uniform speed. This 
one fact alone justifies the use of G-E Motors. 


The difference in production of frames 
individually driven by G-E Motors as com- 
pared with mechanical drive shows from 5 
to 10 per cent increase—and the quality of 
the yarn produced is more uniform, frequently 
commanding a higher price in the market. 


Belt-driven spinning frames, especially shaft- 
ing drive, are subjected to variations in 
output. Belt tensions are constantly changing, 
due to stretch, wear, varying conditions of 


COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, YORK 
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Speed Essential 


temperature and humidity—and the resulting 
belt slip makes uniform speed impossible. 


In new mills, G-E Motors should be applied 
individually to the spinning frames as the 
design of the building can be made to conform 
easily to this type of equipment. The motors 
are mounted on brackets at the ends of the 


and to the shafts FITTING THE MOTOR 
y either chain or gearing. is insures 
— and uniform s —< Motor brackets TO THE MACHINE 
ave been standardized by the cotton Seach 
machinery manufacturers. of being a makeshift, is 
the special service for 


To meet the requirements for the individual —— 
drive of spinning frames, a complete line of 
special G-E Motors are ready for work. 
These motors are available in sizes from 
, 5 H.P. to 15 H.P., in several speeds, and for 
all standard voltages. A suitable G-E Control 


device can be furnished for each motor. 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


New 
Vat Colors 


Thianthrene Orange R 
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4 
(Corresponding to Hydron Orange RF) ‘ 

Thianthrene Brilliant Red 3B 
Considerably brighter than any ‘ 
corresponding Red 

¢ 

> 

¢ 


Both products suitable for dye- 
ing and especially for printing. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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The Story Cotton 


On account of its very interesting observations relative to the early history 
of cotton and cotton manufacturing, we are printing material copied from a 
small book, published about 1870, in London, Eng., by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. As the book was not copyrighted and is now 
evidently out of print, we feel at liberty to give its contents to our readers, 
many of whom will be interested in the early history of the industry. 


CHAPTER LI. 
The Dress of Our Ancestors. 


To every animal that walks the earth clothing sufficient for warmth 
and needful protection has been afforded by a beneficent Creator; to every 
animal except one, and he the master of all the rest. Coats of skins were 
indeed bestowed by God upon our fallen parents when first, in consequence 
of their own sin, their eyes were opened to perceive their need of such a 
covering; but ever since that time man has had to work for his clothing 
2s well as for his daily bread. God has indeed scattered upon the surface of 
the earth a variety of substances capable of being formed and fashioned 
into garments, but it is required of man to exercise his powers of mind and 
body in the forming and the fashioning. Imposed at first as a punishment, 
this task has brought a blessing with it. It has exercised man’s ingenuity 
and skill; it has trained him to habits of industry. The manufacture of 
clothing is a mark of civilization. The countries in which little clothing is 
worn, and that little of the simplest character, are those in which the 
faculties of man are least developed. He thinks of nothing there but the 
satisfying of his mere animal wants,.and indolence governs him completely. 

Although the skins and furs of animals have always formed a part of 
the apparel of men and women, especially in cold climates, yet in almost 
every part of the world it consists chiefly of some sort of texture of 
twisted threads woven or interlaced together. These threads are princi- 
pally formed from the four great raw materials which furnish clothing 
to the world. They are drawn from the warm coat of the sheep, the web 
of the silk-worm, the fibres of flax stalks, or the fleece of the marvelous 
wool-bearing shrub which forms the subject of this little book. Of these 
four substances, two belong to the animal, two to the vegetable kingdom. 
Wool, flax, and cotton, having short slender filaments, must be spun into 
threads before they can be woven into cloth; but as to silk, the delicate 
threads spun by the worm need only be twisted together and made thick 
and strong enough for the loom. 


These materials for the dress of His children were first placed by our 
Heavenly Father's hand in different parts of the earth. Flax is indigenous 
to Egypt. The sheep is a native of the mountainous ranges of Asia. The 
silkworm was given to China and remained within the limits of that empire 
fill A. D. 552, while the cotton-plant grows freely in India and America. 

When first we read of our British ancestors, they seem to have been 
as ill supplied with clothing materials as they were ignorant of the arts of 
spinning and weaving. Most of them, as we know, were satisfied with 
dyeing their skins blue by applying the juice of wood to them, and the 
checked woolen mantles which their princes wore were brought from 
Gaul. In this barbarous condition Julius Cesar found our island when he 
invaded it nearly nineteen hundred years ago. When the Romans deprived 
the warlike Britons of their liberty they taught them, by way of recom- 
pense, the arts of civilized life; taught them how to spin and weave not! 
only wool, but the fibres of hemp and flax. Large flocks of sheep were 
now to be seen on British ground, and though a good deal of their wool 
was exported in a raw state and brought back in the form of cloth, yet we 
read of at least one imperial manufactory at that time in Britain. It was 
a! Winchester, and both woolen and linen cloth were made there to supply 
the Roman army. 

On the departure of the Romans from Britain, Angeles, Saxons, Jutes, 
and Danes, laid waste the country by their invasions, and swept away for 
a time all the arts of peaceful life. At last, however, the intruders settled 
down in the land they had ravaged and became its inhabitants. They 
learned to live in it as a civilized nation, they became Christians. The 


spinning-wheel and the loom were now to be seen again in our land, and 
spinning became the chief employment. of English women even, of the 
highest rank. We learn this from many little circumstances. Property 
was said to go or not to go “by the spindle,” according as it descended in 
the female line or not. Alfred the Great, most memorable of our Saxon 


kings, called the women of his family “the spindle side,” to mark them off 


from “the spear side,” that is the men. The spindle was as constantly in 
the hands of a woman of that day as the spear in the hands of her father, 
brother, or husband. But it was naturally supposed that unmarried women 
had more time to devote to the spinning-wheels than wives and mothers 
who had the care of a family on their hands, and hence the former received 
the title of “spinsters,” which they bear to this day. 


Of spinning-wheels two sorts were in use in almost every house from 
those early Saxon times till less than a hundred years ago; the two are 
described in Wordsworth’s poem called Michael. He says of Michael's 
mother, the wife of a Cumberland shepherd— 


“She was a woman of a stirring life, 

Whose heart was in her house—two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool, 

That small for flax; and if one wheel had rest 

It was because the other -was at work.” 


We seldom realize the constant employment which generation after 
generation of English women thus found by their own fireside, an employ- 
ment which they have not long given up. The poet Wordsworth, who only 
died A. D. 1850, praises a lady for again turning her spinning-wheel “which 
had slept with dust o’erspread,” and resuming a task “once dear to house- 
hold virtues.” In another sonnet he laments the disappearance of the 
spinning-wheel from English homes as if it had but lately vanished— 


“Grief, thou hast lost an ever ready friend 

Now that the cottage spinning-whee! is mute, 
And Care a comforter that best could suit 

Her forward mood and softliest reprehend; 

And Love, a charmer’s voice, that used to lend 
More efficaciously than ought that flows 

From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse, else troubled without end.” 


Very likely the fireside spinning-wheel lingered on the latest in remote 
corners of England, such as the North and West. A lady, who is still living, 
once related to the writer of this little volume that, when she went as a 
bride to the home of her father-in-law, a country clergyman in Northum- 
berland, she found spinning the regular evening employment of the 
servants. The daughters of the family used to go in turn to read to the 
maids while they were busy at their wheels, and the young bride, who 
begged to take her turn, greatly enjoyed the novelty of her task, the 
quaint old kitchen, the spinning-wheels in constant motion, and the 
pleasure her reading afforded. Fifty years ago it was still the general 
custom among families in the North of England to spin flax in the winter 
for house and table linen, and every spring weavers would go from house 
to house carrying damask patterns for their customers to choose from. 
Then they would take the yarn to weave in their own cottages and bleach 
in: the meadows, bringing it back next year in the form of damask and 
linen. The writer has herself seen an old spinning-wheel standing in its 
long accustomed place by a cottage hearth. This was in the year 1841, at 
Bovey Tracy, a Devonshire village. It was then at rest, but the good dame 
who owned it had not forgotten its use, for she kindly set the wheel in 
motion and showed her visitors how thread was spun. 

Bound up as the spinning-wheel was with hours of quiet home employ- 
ment, we can well believe that many an English matron and maiden did 
regard it as a friend. But there always will be young folk who love play 
better than work, and such no doubt looked upon it in a very different 
light. And old people may always be found who are ready to make excuses 
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for the idle girls and to take their share of work upon themselves. It is 
therefore no matter of surprise that in almost every country of Europe 
an old legend has been told of a maiden who failed to do her share of 
spinning, and yet escaped being punished for her idleness. One of the 
Scotch versions of this tale runs as follows: 

There was once a young damsel fair and sweet, yet not without one 
fault. She ran away from her spinning-wheel whenever she possibly could, 
and roamed in the green fields and meadows. Her mother used to be 
heartily vexed with these idle ways, for in those good old days no lassie 
had a chance of being married unless she could spin well, and in spinning 
as in everything else, nothing but practice makes perfect. 

At last one spring morning the goodwoman gave her daughter seven 
bundles of flax, and told her that she would take no excuse, they were to 
be spun into yarn in three days. The girl saw that her mother was in 
earnest, so she really tried her best, but her little untrained fingers made 
small progress. At the end of the second day the poor child had hardly 
anything to show, so she went to bed and cried herself to sleep. 

The next morning was so bright and sunny she did not know how to 
stay in doors and sit down to work. Besides it seemed of no use. It was 
impossible for her to spin all that flax. She turned from her wheel and 
went out into the warm sunshine. As she wandered in the fields all glis- 
tening with dew, she meet an ancient dame called Habetrot, strange to look 
af but kind of heart. She noticed the maiden’s heavy eyes and asked what 
her trouble was. The maiden Aold her of her hard task and how she had 
done her best, but it was all in vain. The old dame’s heart was touched. 
“Go and fetch me the flax,” she said, “and let me see if I cannot get it spun 
before night.” 


Now Habetrot lived with a company of spinsters like herself in a cave 
underground. All were pale and haggard with incessant work, and “lang- 
lipped” from the habit they had of constantly putting their fingers to their 
lips to.moisten the yarn they were spinning. But they were kind creatures, 
and they all worked hard and spun the girl's flax that day as she sat on a 
tussock of grass at the mouth of the cave. Late in the evening she took it 
home after warmly thanking her strange friends. Her mother had already 
gone to bed, so she laid her seven skeins of yarn upon the table and fol- 
lowed her with a lighter heart than she had known the day before. 

When her mother came down the next evening and saw the beautiful 
shining thread, seven hanks all alike and perfectly smooth and even, she 
clapped her hands and ran out of doors crying out for joy that her idle 
little girl had really done some excellent spinning at last. A country laird 
v ho chanced to be riding by, stopped and asked the reason of her surprise 
and delight. She told him her story. He dismounted and went into the 
cottage, looked at the yarn and asked to see the spinner. It seems he was 
looking out for a wife and was determined to find one who could spin well; 
so he wooed and won the maiden and they were married. 

The young wife had only one care. She dreaded what would happen 
when her husband found out the truth in the matter of the spinning. But 
Habetrot undertook to make everything right. “Bring your bridegroom to 
visit the Spinster’s cave,” she said, “that will be enough.” She brought 
him, and when he saw the pale faces and the long lips, and understood 
from Habetrot that constant spinning had been the cause of all, he pro- 
tested that his little wife should never touch a spinning-wheel again—and 
he kept his word. 

But to return to our subject, the clothing of our ancestors. The 
meadows and downs of England have for many generations been well 
stocked with sheep, but the wool of our flocks, the flax grown in our own 
and neighboring countries, would ill suffice for the clothing of our present 
population. Far, far away, in a climate very different from our own, are 
the storehouses where lie the materials for a very large portion of our 
wearing apparel. These storehouses are the cotton fields of America and 
Asia. 


CHAPTER IL 
The Wool-Bearing Shrub. 


Had we but eyes to see things aright, we should be lost in wonder at 
the fatherly care with which the gifts of God are dispensed so as best to 
meet the needs of man. He who in our colder climate spread upon the 
back of the sheep a fleece the weight and warmth of which the animal 
could not endure in summer, and which he can therefore well spare for 
our use, has caused a wool-bearing shrub to spring up in the Torrid Zone. 
This shrub supplies in rich profusion a material of dress especially suited 
to the inhabitants of those regions; though in these later ages of the world 
we have also found it very useful in more temperate climates. And it is 
remarkable that while the tropical heat changes the soft wool of the sheep 
into a harsh and scanty hair, which is perfectly unfit for clothing purposes. 
if cherishes and ripens the vegetable wool which is to take its place in that 
part of the world; and the slender porous fibres of this vegetable wool are 
as perfectly suited for garments to be worn in hot countries as are the 
warmer and heavier fibres of animal wool for use in colder climates. 

This strange wool-bearing plant is of the mallow tribe. It is therefore 
akin to the marshmallow which adorns our salt marshes with its pretty 
blossoms and furnishes a remedy for coughs and colds, and to the ground- 
mallow, so common in waste places and by the road side. Botanists call if 
gossypium, from which name no doubt is derived the word gossamer, which 
we apply to floating light threads. The word cotton is plainly formed 
from the Arabic gotn or kotyn, signifying soft. Another name formerly 
given to the vegetable fleece was bombast. This word was in use before 
our ancestors were skillful enough to weave the cotton wool which was 
brought to them from the East in the merchant ships of Venice and Genoa. 
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What they did not want for candle-wicks, they employed in stuffing and 
wadding their doublets and others articles of dress. We never call cotton- 
wool bombast now, we have quite left off doing so, but the word still keeps 
the secondary and figurative use which it then acquired. To this day, 
when a man speaks or writes in inflated language, which sounds big and 
grand but has no real weight or power, when he uses great swelling words 
of vanity, we say if is all mere bombast. 

The first home of the woolbearing plant is thought to have been India, 
from whence it spread round the world. [It thrives best in the Torrid 
Zone, though not directly under the Equator. We find it also in many 
favoured districts beyond the tropies. There are many different species of 
the cotton-plant, but all are alike in this respect: they one and.all have 
seed-pods which, on ripening, open with an elastic spring, divide into 
several portions, and disclose the soft fleecy down which surrounds the 
seeds. First comes the herbaceous cotton, with its smooth leaves and 
pretty yellow flowers, an annual of a foot and a half in height. We find 
this variety on the shores and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. Three 
centuries ago it was cultivated with success in the south of France, but it 
has quite disappeared now from that country. In Italy it has been common 
at least since the eleventh century, and the soil and climate of the extreme 
south of that peninsula suit it extremely well. We read that in the middle 
ages the ladies of that district used to occupy themselves with spinning 
thread from its soft fleece and knitting it into stockings. These stockings 
were highly prized, and a guinea used to be given for a pair of them—a 
curious contrast to the price of stockings aft the present day! 

In the hotter climate and richer soil of Hindostan a variety of the 
cotton plant grows ten feet high. It is marked by the seeds and a purple 
spot at the base of every petal of its yellow blossoms. This variety grows 
wild in moist places in India. It is cultivated there and in China, as well 
as in the neighbouring islands. Some of the plants bear cotton of a yellow- 
ish hue, from which the cloth called nankeen, formerly so much used in 
dress, is made. Nankeen takes its name form the Chinese seaport from 
whence it was shipped for Europe. One species of Indian cotton has the 
downy filaments wrapped so tightly round the seeds that no machinery has 
ever been found to loosen them, and it requires a good deal of patience to 
separate them with the fingers. No one cares to undertake this tedious 
work except the nuns of Tranquebar, and so this variety is called nuns’ 
cotton or religious cotton. 

Then there is the real tree cotton which grows some twenty feet high, 
with a strong woody stem, palm-shaped leaves, and flowers of a dull red 
colour. Tree cotton grows in India and in the islands of. Celebes, but it is 
not commonly used in manufactures. The Hindoos count it a sacred plant, 
and make no futher use of it than to weave from its soft down an 
exceedingly fine muslin for turbans; only sacred personages of the highest 
caste are allowed to wear them. 

If we turn to America we find three principal varieties of the wool- 
bearing plant. There is the celebrated “long-sea-island,” the choicest of 
ifs kind, whose downy fleece is without a rival for the length of its staple, 
its strength, and its silkiness. This species grows on the smal! islands that 
fringe the sea-coast of Georgia from Charleston to Savannah, and also on 
the coast. These islands, once overshadowed with trees, were in old times 
the abode of a certain tribe of the Red Indians of the West, who lived by 
fishing rather than by hunting. Their soil is now made up of an accumula- 
tion of sea-shells mixed with decayed vegetation and sand. In this peculiar 
soil, and among the ocean-breezes, the sea-island cotton thrives and has 
attained its pre-eminence. 

A hardy and productive, though less beatiful variety, grows freely on 
the hills of Georgia and in the inland part of the Southern States. It bears 
green seeds wrapped in cotton of short staple. whith is known in the 
market as upland or bowed cotton. This last name tells of the old method 
by which the seeds used to be separated from the cotton. This was effected 
by spreading out a mass of the wool and striking it again and again with 
a bow having loose strings—a tedious process and no longer in use, but 
formerly practised in America as well as in India, where the Hindoos 
learnt it from their Mahometan conquerors. . 

Peruvian cotton appears to be a native of the new world, for it was 
flourishing both in Peru and Mexico when Pizarro and Cortez first invaded 
those countries. 

The growth of the wool-bearing shrub is so free and its produce so 
abundant that its fleece is by far the cheapest material for clothing. Yet 
man must bestow a good deal of care and pains upon it, if he would gather 
this downy fleece in perfection and in full quantity. His winter task must 
he to plough the land in deep broad furrows and make a small trench aft 
the top of every ridge. In this trench the seeds are sown, commonly by a 
party of three persons—man, woman, and child. The man makes a hole 
with a dibble, the woman drops in five or six seeds, the child covers up 
the hole with earth. It is not possible to use any sort of drilling machine, 
on account of the lint with which the seeds are furred over. As the plants 
spring up, the weaker ones are hoed up till only two are left together. 
Many dangers beset the cotton-plant in the early stages of its growth; late 
frosts sometimes destroy a whole crop in one night, or swarms of cater- 
pillars or cockchafers devour it; but if it escapes these dangers the planta- 
tion present a most beautiful appearance at mid-summer. Rich foliage, 
something like that of the vine, covers the ground entirely, studded with 
blossoms of three different hues. When the flower opens it is of a pure 
bright yellow, and it keeps that colour through the day; at night it changes 
to a deep crimson, and on the third day it darkens to a rich brown before 
it falls off and leaves the precious seed-pod, already of a good size. 


(To be continued) 
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You don’t need 
Jacquard 


YOU can now produce Jacquard patterns in 
Celanese brand fabrics by an exceedingly simple 
and economical method. No Jacquard loom is 
required. The finisher imparts the design to the 
fabric, varying the degree of luster or dullness 
as desired. The pattern is strictly permanent; 
neither washing nor sunlight affects it. 


Only with Celanese brand fabrics can these 
results be secured. Obviously it is important for 
every progressive manufacturer to familiarize 
himself with Celanese brand yarn and its many 
remarkable properties. 


Celanese brand yarn is not rayon. It has dis- 
tinetly different properties. {It is highly elastic 
and remarkably durable; and it has unique 
hygienic qualities. {Dyed with its special SRA 
dyes, it is fast to sun, soap, salt-water and 
perspiration. {Even in a plain fabric no shin- 
ers are ever found when Celanese brand yarn 
is used. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 
- BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM,1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


yarns, fabsics, garments, etc. 


* ‘ CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of 
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M ONOSULFOL 


OIL 


A Super-Sulphonated 
Castor Oil 


M ONOSULFOL OIL takes the place of all ordinary sul- 

phonated Castor Oils, Turkey Red Oils, etc., on cotton, 
wool and silk, and is used as a softener, dyeing assistant and 
wetting out oil. 


Having a higher degree of sulphonation than any other 
sulphonated Castor Oil, it will go much farther, penetrate 
better, and can therefore be used in reduced amounts. It 
gives a brilliant clear solution in water, and therefore has 
superior wetting properties. 


On account of being low in soap content, it is not decom- 
posed by hard water, and trouble with imsoluble Lime or 
Magnesia soaps is therefore avoided. For the same reason it 
is not thrown out of solution by acids, or chemical impurities 
of dyes or other things, which would render an ordinary sul- 
phonated oil completely unfit for use. This feature also pre- 
vents foaming. 


The Acid Test 


In order to be sure that a sulphonated Castor Oil is properly 
made, so as not to be thrown out of solution by acids or other 
chemicals, a simple comparative test is very enlightening, as 
follows: 

Take about 10 grams of Monosulfol Oil end. 10 —— 
grams of any competitive oil. Dissolve each of 
these in 80 grams of water and stir thoroughly. 
Now add about 10 grams of 28 per cent Acetic Acid 

and stir in. The Monosulfol solution will remain 
without change, while the other oil will curdle and 
separate, floating out free oil to the surface. 


This test not only proves the superiority of this oil for use 
in acid solutions, but is a proof of care and skill in sulphona- 
tion. Any oil which will not meet this test is dangerous to 
use, as it is liable to be affected by many chemical substances 
which would decompose it and weaken or ruin it for its 
intended purpose. 


“Nopco Products Produce” 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
204 Johnston Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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Screntists Seek Fibre Knowledge 


gee perfection of artificial silk is 
a significant contribution of 
chemical science to the textile in- 
dustry, says M. R. Bhagwat, M. A., 
B. S. C. Research Chemist on Cellu- 
lose Products, Chemical Engineering 
Department, Columbia University, in 
the Daily News Record. 


Countless scientists, supported by 
vast resources, are exploring wide 
range of organized knowledge, in 
the eternal quest of new secrets 
from nature's forces and abundance 
of raw material. 


No field of human endeavor re- 
mains untouched by the inquiring 
and preserving search of trained 
minds. 


The chemist has already discover- 
ed and is still investigating a vast 
number of useful products of coal. 
“Cellulose” gives him another attrac- 
tive, yet formidable field for re- 
search—for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

Cellulose forms the main struc- 
tural basis of the vegetable kingdom. 
In nature it is found, in cotton, in 
its purest form. In wood and other 
vegelation if is mixed with several 
organic materials such as lignin, 
pectin, starch, etc. 

Isolation of cellulose from its as- 
scociates in wood, is accomplished by 
the well known soda, sulphite and 
chloride processes. The fibrous ma- 
terial, thus obtained, is known as 
wood pulp. This is the starting 
point in the manufacture of paper 
and allied products. 

Cellulose is used in our daily life 
in a variety of forms. The uses are 
too many to enumerate. Our fore- 
fathers were satisfied to use it for 
their garments in the form of leaves 
and barks, they considered it fasi- 
ionable. As the artistic tastes chang- 
ed and the knowledge of celluiose 
fiber advanced, the pattern of the 
fabric changed accordingly. Thus 
a variety of “mercerized” and dyed 
garments came into vogue, At the 
present time the chemist makes siik 
stockings and laces from a log of 
wood. 

The preparation of artificial siik 
was accomplished by some well-es- 
tablished empirical methods. The 
great impetus toward further re- 
search in the realms of cellulose 
chemistry came during and subse- 
quent to the World War. It may be 
said that with all its woe and grief, 
this great struggle of nations did 
produce something besides wanton 
destruction. It gave chemistry an 
opportunity to plunge forward to a 
development that years of peace 
time efforts might have failed to 
bring. 

After the return to peace time 
pursuits, remarkable strides, already 
made in the fields of destruction, 
were turned toward ways and means 
of production and economy. 

It. was inevitable that many im- 
portant chemicals should have been 
discovered during the war and some 
of them should have been left in a 
rather crude experimental stage at 
ifs end. 

It is at this period that both theo- 
retical and applied knowledge 
came to a common stamping ground, 
with the consequent result that ap- 
plication took the lead over the 


theory. It is a very future develop- 
ment of the artificial silk industry. 

Organizations possessed of vast 
capital and guided by large visioned 
men have long felt the necessity of 
research endeavors. A few of these 
corporations have for long years set 
aside generous sums for purely ex- 
perimental purposes, irrespective of 
their immediate fruitful results. But 
more is needed. 


The quest for artificial silk, evi- 
dently, dates back to the middle of 
the nineteenth century: but it was 
not until about 15 years ago that the 
commercial product, now known as 
rayon, was brought to a suitable 
state of marketable perfection. 


At present, the main sources of 
raw material for cellulose, in the 
manufacture of rayon, are waste 
cotion and spruce pulp—preferably 
made by the sulphite process. Per- 
sistent research, however, will 
doubtless disclose the practicability 
of using other wood or vegetable fib- 
ers as a basis for rayon in the fu- 
ture. 


But the chemical research toward 
this end is in its very infancy. The 
fibers, derived from bamboo; hempa, 
jute and a variety of woods, do con- 
tain a high percentage of cellulose, 
which may be found useful in the 
future, The chemist cannot func- 
tion independently of other special- 
ists. The day is not far distant when 
the horticulturist will be called 
upon to bring his skill into play to 
stimulate forced growth of the 
basic ingredients and the economist 
will have to provide some method 
of conserving nature’s products. In- 
dustry squanders nature’s producis 
in a surprising manner. 

It might indeed be found expedi- 
ent to establish these artificial silk 
industries in countries like India, 
Brazil and other tropical regions, 
rich in fibrous growths scarcely yet 
touched by the woodman’s axe. 

No immediate fear need, therefore, 
be felt regarding raw material. A 
famine may occur in far distant time 
if nothing done to prevent it; but 
the real probiem today is the re- 
luctance of capital to encourage 
further theoretical experimentation. 
The chemist cannol survive nor give 
his best without economic security. 

The most popular present medium 
of manufacturing rayon is the vis- 
cose process. Next in importance 
are the cellulose acetate, cupram- 
monium and chardonnet processes. 
In each and a few other processes 
if is necessary to dissolve pure cellu- 
lose or ester into a certain chemi- 
cal medium and then precipitate it, 
in the form of fine filaments. Thev 
receive a further chemical trea’- 
ment; are thoroughly washed and 
then dried. It takes at least two 
weeks to transform cellulose into 
rayon. 


The chemist, with the cooperation 
ef textile experience, has yet to 
evercome several of the commercial 
and mechanical deficiencies in the 
present processes of manufacturing 
rayon. Though the chemical com- 
position of cellulose is known and its 
physical properties have been stud- 
ied; intrinsic knowledge of the ag- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Your Looms 


Pay Dividends 


Get in touch with the nearest 
Hyatt textile bearing engineer. 
Let him tell you about looms 
and other textile machinery 
using Hyatt Bearings. Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, Worcester, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings, applied to your looms, pay 
dividends. Your weave room equipped throughout 
with Hyatt bearings will turn out cloth cheaper than 
present manufacturing cost. 


Hyatt bearings not only promote substantial savings 
in your power bills, but cut maintenance expense to 
a negligible factor. Lubrication four times a year is 
the only attention these bearings require. 


They fit snug to the shaft and hold gears firmly in 
alignment, assuring smoother operation. Their oil 
tight housings are a guard against oil spotting. 


There are no adjustments to make when you specify 
Hyatt bearings, for there is nothing to wear. Perfect 
shaft fit for the life of the loom and general bearing 
satisfaction is assured. Hardened and ground rollers, 
helically wound, used in all Hyatt Roller Bearings have 
demonstrated their durability in thousands of ap- 
plications in modern textile machinery. 


ATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Good fencing 
versus “Red-Ink Entries” 
Poor Fencing is responsible for red- on your books 


ink entries on the books of hundreds 
of factories—losses that have come 
from one or more of these causes: 


. Thefts of tools, materials, fuel 
. Unaccountable Fires 

. Surplus watchmen’s salaries 

. Wasted Yard Space 


1 Check this list and see if you've not 
2 

3 

4 

5. Vandalism 

6 

7 

& 


already paid far more than the cost 
of good fence, without possessing one. 
PAGE offers the most complete, last- 
ing protection you can buy—sturdy 
non-climable wire-link, made of cop- 
per bearing steel or Armco Ingot Iron 
heavily galvanized after weaving, to 
Accidents resist rust and corrosion. A phone 
call brings our representative, with 
. Interference to Employees complete details. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


P AGE PROTECTION 


. Damaged Property 


FENCE .. 
The Center of Centers 


TA 
. 
< 
WHEAT CENTER OATS CENTER 
\ orus Of us 
Ww CORN CENTER 
of uS 
CATTLE CENTER’ 
ofrus \ POPULATION OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER * 


HAWN SAS | * 
| CENTER OF FARM 
| PRODUCTION OF US 


4 

LEADER ZiNC” 
CENTER US 
OX LAHOMA 


ARKANSAS 


TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
located on the Mobile and Ohio Ralflroad have the combined advantages of 
southern labor conditions, healthful climate, proximity to the purchasing 
power incident to the centers of farm production, and cheap electric power. 
Accurate and complete information with regard to the lo ty that appeals 
to you will be gladly furnished. Write 


E. L. Robinson, General Livestock and Industrial Agent 


MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“‘Shiners” in Rayon-Filled Fabric 


RTIFICIAL silk, now generally 

called “Rayon,” has, in recent 
years, become one of the most im- 
portant textile materials in the 
industry, and year by year becomes 
more so, new uses being ever found 
for it. In woven fabrics it is most 
extensively used as a filling mate- 
rial, and has a very substantial use 
for warp, both as a complete warp, 
as in the ease of Baronet satin, and 
for stripings, as in the case of 
shirtings. It is not only used in 
connection with, and in substitution 
for, silk in the silk trade, but is 
enormously used by cotton mills in 
their fabrications. 

For many years, the trade has 
been seriously troubled with certain 
defects in rayon-filled goods, known 
as “shiners,” that is, when the fab- 
ric is looked at in a particular light, 
shiny streaks will be found in the 
goods crossways. These are not, as 
a rule, some odd, individual shiny 
threads, though these also may be 
found, but generally occur in bands 
extending for a few inches, and then 
there will be no more for a distance, 
when they will occur. The inter- 
vals between such defects will be 
most variable, and they seem to 
occur quite at random, sometimes 
appearing in only one place in a 
piece, and sometimes appearing in 
many places. The cause of this has 
been a puzzle to most manufactur- 
ers, and it is with reference to this 
defect that this article deals. 

On casual observation, it might 
appear to the eye that these shiny 
streaks extend from side to side in 
the piece. When very carefully 
examined, however, it will be found 
that this is rarely so, and if an 
individual shiny thread starting at 
one side is followed up, it will gen- 
erally be seen that after running 
for a distance, say half, or three- 
quarters of the way across the 
piece, the shininess diminshes, and 
the thread beyond that is perfectly 
normal, and no more lustrous than 
it should be, so that these “shiners” 
are merely local places, recurring 
in the thread, throughout the sey- 
eral inches over which the defect 
will continue, and which, by the 
way, are often coincident with the 
amount of cloth which one quill, or 
bobbin, would weave. Examined 
carefully under a good sized mag- 
nifying glass, it will be seen that 
these shining threads are under 
greater tension than the others. 
This, also, can be clearly demon- 
strated by making a couple of cuts 
in the cloth parallel to each other, 
crossways, so that the warp is cut 


through, and not the filling. A 
convenient length for these cuts 
might be, say, three inches, and 


about an inch and a quarter apart. 
If, now, the warp threads in this 
area are carefully removed by a 
pair of tweezers, or pulled out by 
the fingers if need be, one by one, 
they can all be drawn out until the 
filling threads alone remain. If 
these be now stretched out with 
good firmness, taking care that the 
cloth at each ned is held exactly 
parallel, it will be found that when 
suitably tightened till the shiny 
threads are smooth and true, the 
adjacent non-shiny threads will be 
slacker and will not, in the cloth, 


show under brilliancy, whereas the 
light threads show as “shiners.” 

This will be the case, also, 
whether goods have been woven 
with one shuttle, or with two shut- 
tles. If woven with two shuttles, 
the cross band in which the shiners 
appear will extend further than 
when the weaving is done with a 
single shuttle, allhough, when wo- 
ven with a single shuttle, the shiny 
effect of the band will generally be 
more accentuated. 

The question is, how does this 
irregularity of tension get into the 
filling thread in places? Rayon 
possesses both elasticity and duc- 
tility. The difference between these 
two terms may be seen by a com- 
parison between the stretch put on 
to a rubber band, and the stretch 
put on to a copper wire. The rub- 
ber band, when stretched, snaps 
back to its original length; the 
copper wire, when stretched, does 
not come back at all. Now, rayon, 
when stretched a little and when it 
is done quickly, will spring back 
pretty well to its original length, 
but if drawn out substantially, it 
will only regain, on springing back, 
a small portion of the amount that 
it has been stretched, and will 
therefore be permanently longer. 
Hence, changes in the thickness of 
the yarn from stretch, and in its 
reflection of light, which is greater 
when stretched out than when not 
stretched out, may occur in the 
yarn in the various stages through 
which it passes. 

When the skeins are made up by 
the manufacturer of the rayon, 
there is necessarily a difference in 
stretch in different parts of the 
skein, and while most of this 
stretched condition will be regained, 
some of it will be continuous. If, 
on unpacking the material from its 
cases when the shipment is re- 
ceived, the yarn is put at once in 
winding, these varying’ tensions 
have not had time to readjust them- 
selves, and the yarn wound on the 
bobbins will still possess these in- 
equalities of stretch, and these will 
continue on, if no opportunity has 
been afforded to rectify them, into 
the quills and into the warps, and 
such eventual contractions of the 
elongated parts as may occur will 
take place in the goods after the 
weaving. 

lis therefore absolutely necessary, 
for the successful working of this 
material, and to avoid such diffi- 
culties, that every possible step be 
taken to prevent inequalities of 
tension, and to remove, or equalize, 
those which may have been in the 
yarn when first received. With this 
end in view, it is desirable (in fact, 
from the viewpoint of the writer, 
it is necessary), that the material 
that is to be wound on one day, 
should be opened up on the pre- 
vious day. The skeins should be 
carefully opened and hung well 
spread out, on stretching poles, and 
a parting stick should be placed 
through the loop of each skein, and 
the skein be firmly, but not too 
severely, stretched and straightened 
by light jerks of the stick. Some- 
times it may be found desirable to 
carefully and lightly rub the part- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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of Starch 


Warp Dressing ervice 
/mproves Weaving” 


Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


Manufactured by 


Norfolk 


A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 


Dollar's Worth 


A RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 


and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


Arcy converts each 
eranule of starch in 
the cooking kettle 
into slow congealing 
liquid, preventing 
any lumps in the size 
box and in the pipe 
lines. 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Virginia . 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 


Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Its 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Simplicity will appeal to you. 
Durability will impress you. 


Results will convince you. 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga- 
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Manufacture of Fancy Goods 


This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on fancy weaving. The next 


will appear in an early issue.— 
Editor. 


Fancy Goods Not Entirely a Matter 
of Fancy Weaving. 


The manufacture of fancy textiles 
in Southern mills, or mills in any 
part of the country, is not wholly 
a matter of fancy weaving. There 
cotton mills in this and other coun- 
tries that turn out some very fine 
lines of fancy patterns and a con- 


siderable range of cloths with 
weaving machinery consisting 
chiefly of plain looms. Then there 


are mills in which the product is 
plain although the looms are de- 
signed for fancy weaving. The 
weaving department so far as the 
particulars of the weave are con- 
cerned, but the preparatory divi- 
sions also occupy important posi- 
tions in the making up of the warps 
for the looms and the finishing di- 
visions in preparing the cloth for 
the market. Warping, the first 
operation changes in going from 
plain warp preparation to fancy 
warp preparation. The collecting 
of a body of plain threads together, 
and stretching and winding them 


Ali Haread on warp 
o71e cojor 


A pidin clota weven 

evenly on a warp for longitudinal 
weaving into plain cloth differs in 
principle from collecting them for 
weaving into fancy cloth mostly in 
color. The most difficult part of 
the work is in the loom-mounting 
or pattern designing room. Here 
the designer, the overseer of weav- 
ing, the superintendent or perhaps 
only the pattern weaver will take a 
turn at the pattern loom with a 
view of working out a colorful de- 
sign that will meet the approval of 
the fair sex and give an impetus to 
the dress goods output or other 
product. 


A small warping mill is usually 
a part of the pattern room equip- 
ment so that patterns can be made 
on a small scale with various colors 
and sizes of yarns for ultimate 
manufacture into samples for fancy 
shirtings, window hangings, interior 
trimmings for automobiles and so 
on. The pattern loom and the pat- 
tern warping machine are essential 
in any mill intending to produce 
pattern ranges for the considera- 
tion of buyers or for final manu- 
facture in to fabrics for the com- 
mercial agencies, because of the 
ease with which the thread plans 
can be altered on the creel of the 


warper and the weave altered on 
the pattern chains of the loom. 
Warp threads of certain colors can 
be replaced with threads of other 
colors until the requisite color field 
is obtained so long as the pattern 
is in process of construction in the 
pattern room. Once made into 
permanent warps for the looms, the 
colors and sizes of yarn are un- 
alterable and must be woven out 
as they are. The writer recalls in- 
stances in which thousands of yards 
of cloth had to be piece-dyed black, 
brown, gray or other color for the 
purpose of making certain colored 
designs invisible as a result of 
change of fashion between the time 
when the patterns were designed 
and the fabrics ready for the sales 
organizations. 


Warping for Fancy Weaves on the 
Sectional Plan. 


Sectional warping for fancy 
weaves is somewhat more compli- 
cated than sectional warping for 
simple weaves, due to the multiples 
of threads of different colors, twists 
or sizes required for each of the 
repeats. Each section has to be 
calculated on the basis of having an 
equal number of threads and a com- 


Threads om this warp are 
colored ¢o make the 


A. foney pattern 


Mever on plain oom 


plete and not a fractional number 
of patterns so far as is possible. 


Half or quarter sections, or frac- 
tions of repeats, always cause com- 
plications in the weaving. An un- 
evenly proportioned warp means 
that some sections are to receive 
more threads than others and an 
irregularity of texture is very likely 
to result in the loom. If the goods 
are coarse and heavy, a few extra 
threads in some of the sections will 
not matter very much. But a per- 
ceptible difference will develop in 
the texture of fine goods and there- 
fore uniformity is essential. In 
beaming for fancy cloths each sec- 
tion shoud receive its full number 
of repeats of the design unless the 
conditions are such that this can- 
not be accomplished. Supposing 
that the pattern contains 52 ends 
and is to have 48 threads to an inch 
in width and reeder in the loom 33 
inches wide. This setting would 
give a warp composed of 3168 
threads. This number divided by 52, 
the number of threads in each pat- 
tern, equals 60 patterns in the warp, 
each pattern being a repeat, and 48 
threads over, for it is seldom that 
the numbers end evenly. The num- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Le Blan-Roth Long Draft Spinning Saco-Lowell 4-Roll Long Draft Spinning 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


SACO-LOWELL 4-ROLL SYSTEM 
: and 
LE BLAN - ROTH SYSTEM 


(PATENT PENDING) 


CLEAN EFFECTIVE SIMPLE ADAPTABLE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1926 


SALES OFFICES 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUILDING 
MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 
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Curtain Cloth Border. 
Editor: 


I may want to specialize in weav- 
ing curtain goods on a few looms. 
As I understand that very attrac- 
tive leno border goods sell very 
well, will you please have your 
Discussion Department advise me 
on this. Curtain. 


Labor Cost on Roll Covering. 


Editor: 


If not asking too much. I would 
like to ask through this Department 
this question. I would like for some 
one who knows roll covering to tell 
me what would be a reasonable 
labor cost per 100 rolls, where a 
shop has enough hands to carry on 
all parts of the work at the same 
time? This includes short and long 
spinning, speeders, slubbers and in- 
termediate. All sheep skin cots. 
Would be glad to see _ several 
answers to this question. 

Foreman. 


Under Clearers on Steel Rolls. 
Editor: 


Will you please get these few 
questions in next issue of Bulletin 
under Practical Discussions by 
Practical Men. 

Will some one who has had some 


experience with under clearers on- 


spinning frames with steel rollers, 
tell me how they manage to keep 
them all in good working order. 
How often are they cleaned and 
what system used in cleaning. 
What results do you get from them 
good or bad? What kind of cotton 
used and the number of the 
counts spun? Any information you 
can give thru the Bulletin will be 
very greatly appreciated. 
Under Clearer. 


Answer to Plumb. 
Editor: 


In answer to Plumb, first I want 
to say be sure the spindles are in 
the middle, top and bottom. To 
level and line the frame, level big 
head first crossways, stretch line 
from head beam to foot of beam 
bring up sampson or lower same, 
which may call to bring frame level 
and right, then put line on base rail, 
line with blocks to each sampson. 
Now spindles, first above all get 
two fibric plugs if possible, wood 
will do, one for bottom one for top, 
can make out on one plug if fitted to 
bobbin tight where it will slide up 
and down. Knock spindles in at 
bottom, have ring rail lowest pos- 
sible, then let ring rail to top of 
your bobbin, get pay roll paper, you 
will find that is best, cut in small 
pieces about one inch long, pack 
one, two or three under base which 
you think will do, close side of plug 
to the ring, then lower your rails 
again, look spindles over, all found 
out pack them on the open side of 


SPINNING CONTEST TO BEGIN MAY 1ST 


As recently announced, we will on May ist begin a prize contest 
for the best practical article on CAUSES OF BAD SPINNENG. 
The writer of the best practical article contributed to this contest 


will receive $25. 


The second prize will be $15 and the third prize $10. 
We will ask seven practical mill men to act as- judges of the 


contest. 


For the purpose of the contest we will assume that the lapper 
room and card room are running good but the spinning room is run- 


ning badly. 


How many different things could cause the bad running spinning? 
Which would be the most likely causes? 

If you took charge of a spinning room under such circumstances 
what steps would you take to make the work run good? 

We want this contest to bring out the ideas of the best spinners 


in the South. 


After the contest is closed the articles will be printed in book 
form and for many years will be studied by the young men in the 


spinning rooms of the South. 


The following rules will govern the contest. 
Contest Rules. 


i. Articles must not be longer than three full columns. 


2. Articles must be signed with assumed names but the real name 
and address of the writer must be known to us. 


w 


The subject, CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING, will include anything 
that has a hearing upon the subject. 


It is to be assumed that the 


card room is running well but not necessarily making good roving. 


4. Articles must be original and articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles on this subject will be thrown 


out. 


The contestants and all of our readers will be requested to 


call our attention to any articles that show evidence of having 


been copied. 


5. Articles will be published by us in the order received and the 
judges will be instructed that where two are of equal merit the 


decision shall be given to the one received first. 


It is therefore 


advisable to mail articles as early as poSsible. 


6. In mentionifig machinery the name of the maker can not be given. 
This rule will not apply to special machinery or attachments that 


have no competitors. 


7. Articles which are received after May 15, 1926, will not be consid- 


ered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men who, acting 
independently of each other, will read the articles and give us 
their opinion relative to which is the best and second best. A 
vote for first place will count one (1) and a vote for second place 


will count one-half (%). 


9. The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its writer will receive $25.00. The 
writer of the article which receives the second largest vote will 
receive $15.00, and of the third best, $10.00. 


your plug at bottom from ring, con- 
tinue until you have them right. 
Should you have to leave any of 
your spindles out of a fraction do so 
at bottom of ring, but good spindle 
plumber will get them all. 

J. W. B. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


I have all my filling frames run- 
ning without separators on numbers 
23.00 to 27.00 filling; 2%” gauge 
frame; 1%” diameter ring; number 
2 flange ring; 17%” from steel rolls 
too spindle base rail; 5%” from steel 
rolls to guide wire; 1%” from guide 
wire to tip of bobbin; 10%” from 
tip of bobbin to spindle base rail. 
I use square point traveler (nar- 
row.) 


I don’t think Spimner will be able 
to run his coarse numbers without 


separators and I am sure he can 
not if his rings are larger than 1%” 
diameter. My warp frames are same 
as filling only 1%” diameter ring 
and [I can not run them without 
separators. 

If I were Spinner and running his 
numbers | would not change to a 
Number 1 flange ring as I have run 
Number 1 and Number 2 flange and 
[I find a Number 2 flange gives bet- 
ter service on coarse numbers. 

Experience. 


Answer to Gear. 


Editor: 


A hunting tooth is a term applied 
to an odd tooth in a gear. When 
two gears have the same number 
of teeth, the same teeth mesh to- 
gether or pair off at each revolu- 
tion of the gears. Or if a gear has 
10 teeth and the gear which meshes 


with this gear has 20 teeth, the same 
teeth will pair at every alternate 
revolution. This sometimes causes 
what is called channeling. And to 
prevent this, the 100 toothed gear 
will be exchanged for an 11 toothed 
gear in order to break joints as it 
were. Now, if 20 be divided by 11 
the operation will keep on to. in- 
finity, 20+411 can never be divided 
without a remainder no matter how 
long the operation continues. This 
means that the extra tooth in the 
10 tooth gear meshes with every 
tooth in the 20 tooth gear over and 
over again, and never strikes the 
same tooth twice in the one revolu- 
tion of the 20 tooth gear. This extra 
tooth is therefore called a “hunting 
tooth.” Knowall. 


Answer to Learner. 
Editor: 


In answer to Learner, regarding 
the difference between Jacquard 
and Dobby weaving, will say, to 
describe the difference between 
dobby and jacquard weaving is 
quite a long story to review. In i 


brief statement, it may be said that 
the chief difference is that with the 
dobby system of weaving, the warp 
ends are always lifted 
loom 


in groups. 


That is, a dobby ordinarily 


CUT NUMBER ONE 
JACQUARD WEAVE 


will have ten (10) to twelve (12) 
harnesses or 16 harnesses on medi- 
um weigh of goods and the warp 
ends consisting of some 3,000 
threads, more or less, must be di- 
vided between the total number of 
harnesses on the loom in groups. 
Some dobby looms on very fine 
work, such as silk goods, may have 
as many as 40 harnesses and 5,000 
ends or more. 

But jacquard weaving is conduct- 
ed on the principle of being able 
to control any one warp end by it- 
self as well as also in groups. 

Cut Number One (1) shows a typi- 
cal dobby pattern which can be 
woven on a 16 harness loom by 
drawing-in the warp ends straight, 
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or with less harnesses when the 
system of cross drawing-ing is used. 

Cut Number Two (2) shows a 
typical jacquard pattern. The back 
ground ends will be lifted in gener- 
al groups and possibly as in a plain 
weave, or sateen weave, or possibly 
as in twills and granite work. But 
the warp ends and filling will ap- 
pear only at few intervals to make 
the bird-like figures on the plain 
back ground. And this requires 


CUT NUMBER TWO 
DOBBY WEAVE 
that these few ends have each a 
little harness eye to lift them in- 
dividually. Thus you have a brief 
account of the two different systems 
of weaving. M. 
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Answer to Spinning Without 
Rings. 


Editor: 


Yes, yarns can be spun without 
rings and without ring travelers, 
and if was spun without these 
things for many, many years before 
these things were invented. There 
are two kinds of machines on which 
yarns can be spun and which use 
neither rings nor travelers. One 
system of machinery is the famous 
good old-time cap frame and upon 
which a great deal of worsted yarns 
are now spun and twisted. The 
other system of machinery is called 
mules. These machines are exten- 
sively used in England and Eastern 
United States for making fine yarns, 
especially fillings numbering finer 
than 60s. On these machines, the 
yarn is spun and wound directly 
upon the bare spindle. There are 
no bobbins, rings nor travelers. 
Very few mules are used in the 
South. History. 


Humidity Calculator 
Patented 


United States Patent No. 1,579,706 


issued on April 6, 1926 to Wm. B. 


Hodge, of Charlotte, N. C.. and as- 
signed to Parks-Cramer Company, 
describes the sliding humidity cal- 
culator that Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany has been distributing for the 
past year or so. This little device 
is very handy in calculating the 
relative humidity or the cotten re- 
gain, by merely setting two sliding 
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scales to correspond with the read- 
ing of the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers. 

In short, it is a very simple me- 
chanical arrangement whereby all 
complicated references to printed 
charts are unnecessary, and one of 
these little seales carried in the 
pocket enables the humidity to be 
calculated from the wet and dry 
bulb thermometer almost instantan- 
eoushy. 


Made at Victor Fair 


Greer, 8S. C.—AIll is in readiness 
for the “Made in Victor Exposition” 
to be held here April 15th, 16th and 
17th at the Y. M. GC. A. building. In 
addition to the greatest display of 
manufactured goods that has ever 
been seen in this section, there will 
be shown a complete line of novel- 
ties, relies, etc. These with the dis- 
plays from the schools and various 
organizations will continue thruoutl 
the exposition which will be well 
worth seeing. 3 

A full and complete program has 
been arranged and there is not a 
dull moment from the opening 
whistle Thursday until Saturday 
night. 

A small admission fee of ten cents 
will be charged. Much enthusiasm 
is shown throughout this section in 
the even and a great crowd is. ex- 
pected. 

The following is the program in 
part: 

Thursday—Formal opening by F. 


D. Still, superintendent of Victor 


Mill. Music furnished by Greer 
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High School orchestra Thursday 
night. 

Friday, 2 to 6 p. m—Better Baby 
contest, conducted by leaders of 
Greenville county. Friday evening 
open until 9 p.m. Music by Lyman 
Concert Band. 

Saturday, 2 p. m.—dAuto parade. 
Two twenty p. m., arrival of Andy 
Gump met at station by group of 
citizens. 3:30 p. m., baseball. Victor 
against Lyman. Open evening; mu- 
sic by Haymakers Orchestra. Every- 
body is invited. 


Decline in Mill Stocks. 

According to the average of 
twenty-five active Southern textile 
mill stocks as compiled by R. 8. 
Dickson & Co., thare was a further 
decline of 40 cents Yer share bring- 
ing the average down from $118.56 
of last week just ended. The pres- 
ent average is $4.88 per share high- 
er than as of July 15, 1915, which is 
the low market for four years.. 

Trading was more active thruout 
the week than during the previous 
week, even in the face of the de- 
clining market. 


Thread Exports in February. 


Washington, D. C—Domestic ex- 
ports of cotton yarn sewing thread, 
crochet, darning and embroidery 
cotton during February wered 
valued at $1,128,793, according to 
figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments to 
non-contiguous territories during 
the period were valued at $21,551. 
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RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness. (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 


—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Discuss Regulation of 
Production 


A conference of unusual and far 
reaching importance is to be held 
in Spartanburg, 8. C., on Friday, 
April 16 to discuss regulation of 
production in the cotton goods in- 
dustry. Decision to hold the con- 
ference was reached at the meeting 
last Friday of the board of gover- 
nors of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. All of 
the members of the Association are 
being urged to attend. In addition, 
a delegation of leading cotton goods 
commission merchants of New York 
will attend the meeting to discuss 
the production question with the 
mill men. Those who are expected 
from New York are: W. H. Baldwin, 
of Woodward, Baldwin & Go., B. H. 
Rorden, of M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Inc.; Edwin Farnham Greene, of 
Pacific Mills: J. D. Woodside, of 
Woodside Mills; Ridley Watts, of 
Ridley Watts & Co.; Gerrish H. 
Milliken, of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
and George Walcott, of Hunter Mfg. 
& Commission Co. 

It is expected that the delegation 
will include many others, and be 
fully representative of the market. 

It is understood that the meeting, 
which will convene at a luncheon al 
noon, will be devoted to discussion 
of the problems of regulating cotton 
goods production in accordance 
with demand and preventing the 
recurrence. of such periods of 
market dullness that is apparent in 
the textile situation at this time. 


Credit Union Establish By 
Georgia Mill 

Atlanta, Ga. — The first credil 
union to be established at a Georgia 
cotton mill, and one of the first 
credit unions of this kind to be es- 
tablished in the South, was organiz- 
ed at the Exposition Cotton Mills 
here. 

A preliminary meeting was held 
on March 18 at which the credit 
union plan was explained to lead- 
ing employees, and it was decided 
at that time to apply for a char- 
ter. This arrived on March 31, and 
the employees lost no time in get- 
ting organized. The name Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills Employees’ Credit 
Union was selected for the organi- 
zation, and out of the 110 employees 
attending the meeting, 81 subscribed 
to stock in the credit union. A total 
of 465 shares of stock at $5.00 a 
share was subscribed, giving the 
credit union a start with 
worth of stock taken. This repre- 
sents an average of $30 per charter 
member, and is considered a high 
average. 

J. C. Harris, a foreman in the 
spinning department of the mill, 
was elected president of the credit 
union. F. H. Netherland, a buyer, 
was elected vice-president. C. J. 
Turner, head booker, was elected 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Mar- 
garet West, cashier for the com- 
pany, was elected assistant treasur- 
er and Miss Florye Reid, in the 
time - keeping department, was 
elected assistant secretary. 

Te credit committee selected in- 
cluded J. A. Winterbottom a ship- 
ping clerk; R. W. Smith, a second 


$2,325, 
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fixer; Henry Kemp, a second hand 
cloth man; Will Kennington, a ma- 
chinist, and W. C. Hames, an em- 
ployee in the roller shop. The su- 
pervisory committee included W. H. 
Hale, an inspector; L. B. Adams, as- 
sistant cotton man for the mill, and 
J. P. Netherland. And the board of 
directors was composed of J. A. 
Towns, a machinist; R. L. Freeman, 
an employee in the carding depart- 
ment: C. L. Clerner, an employee in 
the weaving department; J. C. Har- 
ris, F. H. Netherland, C. J, Turner 
and P. E. Glenn, secretary and 
treasurer of Exposition Mills. 

The names are mentioned to show 
how completely the organization 
has been one of, by and for the em- 
ployees of the mill. Every depart- 
ment of the mill has a representa- 


tive either on the board of direc- 
tors or the two most important 
committees. And it is a significant 


fet that only one official of the mill 


is also an official of the credit 
union. 
The one official is P. E. Gleen— 


and that is another significant fact. 
For years Mr. Gleen has been work- 
ing to improve the condition of em- 
ployees at the Exposition Mills, and 
it was largely through his interest 
and efforts that the credit union 
was established. While he did not 
wish to hold any office in the credit 
union, the employees insisted upon 
his becoming at least a member of 
the board of directors. 

The feature of the credit union 
which will be stressed most largely 
at Exposition Mills will be the savy- 
ings department. Employees will 
be encouraged to save a definite 
amount each week, no matter how 
small, on the theory that it is not 
the amount saved but the habit of 
saving formed that counts. 

In addition to the credit union, 
the Exposition Mills employees have 
a mutual benefit organization that 
has proven an outstanding success 
and a cooperative store that has 
saved many dollars for its stock- 
holders. 

There are now 750 employees at 
Exposition Mills and it is expected 
that between 200 and 300 of these 
will be enrolled in the credit union 
by the first of May. 

Since the organization meeting: 
153 members with 639 shares sub- 
scribed for have been enrolled. 


Georgia’s Curb on Child 


Labor 
By A. H. Ulm, in New York Times 


EORGIA, often called a laggard 

in regulating the employment of 
children, has just put into effect 
what its officials call the most com- 
prehensive and rigid child labor law 
yet enacted in this country. The law 
was passed largely at the instigation 
of employers, who joined with re- 
form organizations in shaping its 
provisions, and whose representa- 
tives appeared personally before the 
Legislature in support of it. 

“We took what are regarded as 
the most stringent regulations en- 
forced by other States. selected 
those that were applicable to con- 
ditions here, wrote them into the 
bill and, in at least one instance. 


amplified the regulations beyond 
what any other State has done,” 


said Hal M. Stanley, Georgia Com- 


missioner of Commerce and Labor, 
who is charged with the law’s en- 
forcement. “This law should re- 
move all reason for future criti- 
cism of.the State of Georgia in the 
matter of dealing with the child 
labor problem.” 

The law rules against the employ- 
ment of any person under 14 years of 
age in any kind of maufacturing es- 
tablishment. It does not specifical- 
ly cover employment in stores or 
street trades, as do the statutes of 
a few States, but it bars the em- 
ployment of all persons under 16 
“ in any place or occupation which 


the State Board of Health may de-— 


clare dangerous to life or limb or 
injurious to the health or morals of 
such persons.” The statute itself 
specifies many kinds of employment 
that come within this prohibition. 

Only two kinds of employment are 
excepted from all regulation — 
domestic and agricultural. The law 
comprehends and deals with the 
emloymenpt of persons under 18 in 
all other occupations. 


Age Limits Are Raised. 

In factory employments not rated 
as dangerous persons between 14 
and 16 may be employed only under 
quite rigid regulations. These in- 
clude authentic establishments of 
age, ability to read and write the 
English language and a health of- 
ficer’s certificate of age and physi- 
cal fitness for the employment. 
This last must be procured before 
employment may be given to any 
one between 16 and 18 years in in- 
dustrial or dangerous work. No one 
under 16 may be employed in night 
work. 

The head of the State Labor De- 
partment has an inspection force to 
see that the law is observed. Parents 
and guardians are held subject to 
punishment, equally with employ- 
érs, for permitting children to be 
employed in violation of the law. 

“Certificates are now being issued 
to persons who qualify for work in 
trades covered by the law,” said 
Commissioner Stanley at his office 
in Atlanta recently. “From reports 
that have been made, I should say 
that between 2,000 and 4,000 persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18 will 
try to qualify under the law for 
employment. Certificates are re- 
quired in almost every kind of in- 
dustrial work. 

“The State’s compulsory educa- 
tion law operates separately from 
the child labor laws.” 

Both of these statutes apply. to 
negroes as well as whites. 

Writers Have Exaggerated. 

“Child labor conditions in Georgia 
and the South generally have been 
much exaggerated by many writers, 
particularly in recent years,” the 
Commission added. “Our laws were 
not as rigid as they might have 
been, but contributory factors caus- 
ed many children, not covered by 
the old laws to be excluded from 
industrial employment, notably in 
the cotton mills, which have been 
the supposedly biggest employers of 
small childrn.” 

He called atention to the fact that 
the census of 1920 showed only 468 
persons under 14 working in all of 
the cotton mills of the South. In 
Georgia there were only 90. The 
number under 16 thus employed in 
the South was 5,968, while the cor- 
responding figure for the New Eng- 
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land cotton mills was 6,246. The 
percentage of all cotton mill work- 
ers, he said, under 16 in the South 
was 5.9, against 6 per cent in New 
England. This proportion, it is be- 
lieved, has been considerably re- 
duced since 1920 in both sections. 

Georgia, like most Southern 
States, enacted no child labor laws 
until about twenty years ago. The 
first ones were so conservative and 
allowed so many exceptions that 
their effect was negligible. Georgia 
strengthened its regulation in 1914, 
making 14 the minimum age, but 
still allowing many exceptions. 
Alabama enacted substantially what 
has long been the law in Massachu- 
setts. The new Georgia law, al- 
though based on the Alabama and 
Massachusetts statutes, goes fur- 
ther in some respects. 

Fear that regulation of child em- 
ployment would impede the devel- 
opment of the textile indstry in the 


South caused previous opposition 
by mill owners. They are no longer 
of that opinion. The drift of the 


industry to the South cannot now 
be accredited to the greater avail- 
ability of child labor. 


Inspect European Bleaching 
Praises for Delgada Mills 


Greenvile, C.—‘“Every pleasure 
and convenience possible that could 
be shown a visitor was given me by 
officials of Bleachers association 
comprised of approximately 75 
plants in England,” said R. W. Ar- 
rington, superintendent of the 
Union Bleachery, on his return 
from a six-weeks trip abroad for 
inspecting bleaching processes em- 
ployed in Europe. 


Mr. Arrington sailed from New 
York for Liverpool. From there he 
went to Manchester. While in 


England he inspected four of the 
largest of the 75 plants controlled by 
the Bleachers Association. His trip 
also carried him into Germany, 
France and Holland. 

In Frankfort, Germany, he visited 
one of the world’s largest dyeing 
plants. It covered approximately 
30 acres of ground. All kinds of 
goods were handled in this plant 
and all processes completed by the 
same firm. 

The trip from London to Rotter- 
dam, Holland, was made by air 
plane by Mr. Arrington. Due to 
lengthly negotiations that would 
have to be entered into before a 
visitor is allowed to enter the plants 
in Holland, Mr. Arrington only re- 
mained in the country for one day. 

Mr. Arrington went from Frank- 
fort, Germany, to Paris and on to 
Rouen, France. Here he entered 
three bleaching plants. 

“It would be impossible to operate 
the Union Bleachery on the same 
basis as are the foreign plants due 
to the fact that competition is not 
as keen.” Mr. Arrington states. Pro- 
cesses such as starching and blue- 
ing three times are only done once 
by the American plants. 

In the belief of Mr. Arrington this 
condition is due to the fact that all 
work in America is done for domes- 
tic trade and in England, France and 
Germany practically the entire out- 
put of the plants is exported. Trust 
laws also figure largely into the 
European conditions. 
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ABOUT “DIGNITUDE” 


An incident 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


AST Summer circumstances 
forced me to have a guest 
aboard the Franeda, who on 
the surface was the nearest 
thing to perfection that I ever 
had the misfortune to be fa- 
miliar with. His hair did not 
even muss when he went in to bathe; 
the creases remained in his trousers 
after a day’s fishing; his beard seemed 
to never grow and he never displayed 
the slightest evidence of hunger, or 
haste, and his language made Wood- 
row Wilson sound like a “selling- 
plater.” 

I had a substitute cook aboard who 
had worked for the family for years, 
who was both black and philosophical. 
So after my guest had left, 1 asked the 
cook what he thought of Mr. Blank. 
“Ise thinks he am too dignitude; Ise 
suspecting of dat kind,” is what my 
cook replied. 

About four months later the gentle- 
man who introduced the guest, had 
said guest arrested for swindling him 
out of $100,000 in a bogus land scheme. 

This reminds me that I have never 
been well swindled but once, and this 
was done by a chap who wore pointed 
side whiskers, a frock coat, a top hat 
and spats, and spoke at the rate of 
about 10 words per minute. — In fact, I 
suspected that he had scales in his 
mouth and weighed every word before 
he let it come out. 

In view of these incidents please do 
not write me, criticising these pages 
(one would hardly call them ads), as 
being lacking in dignity. 

They are not intended to be dignified. 
The author is not dignified. Lincoln 


Near Editor of 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


and Roosevelt were not dignified. We 
did have some presidents who were. I 
never liked the dignified ones. 


Once when I was a small boy, my 
Brother and I were visiting our Aunt. 
Brother was somewhat of a rough neck 
and proud of it, and he did not have 
much respect for the good sort of boy. 
There was a cousin also visiting our 
Aunt at the same time. So Aunt Mar- 
garet said to Brother, “Why don’t you 
be nice and good, like your Cousin 
Bob?” A look of disgust came over 
Brother’s face, as he replied, “He’s not 
nice and good; that’s only manners.” 


I prefer to present to Houghton’s 
present and prospective customers, 
Houghton and Houghton products as 
they are, without trying to cover them 
with a thin veneer of dignity or man- 
ners. 


There is no pretense about the 
Houghton organization and it is not 
fair to put pretense in our publicity. 


Every month or so I| publish a book, 
entitled The HOUGHTON LINE, in 
which I give expression to my private 
opinions, on things in general. This 
book is mailed free only to individuals 
connected with industrial plants, who 
may request it. Over a half million 
such individuals have made the request 
and we are mailing now about 150,000 
each issue. There are about 15,000 
names per year stricken off of the list 
due to death, removal and other causes. 


All you have to do is to get on Jhe 
LINE mailing list is to send your name, 
address, the name of the mill with 
which you are associated and the sort 
of goods you make—woolen or cotton. 


Address: 


HOUGHTON LINE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


< Oils and Leathers for 


the Textile Industry 
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RODNEY HUNT MACHINE < COMP 


Silk Reel Machines 


Double the capacity 
of other types 


SA 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 


Frank MOSSBERG Corporation 
STEEL BEAM HEADS 
Cannot Break, Bend or Warp 


Result—first cost is last, no hold-ups in production, 
no rewinding of yarn. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION Beam Heads 
will outlast three of the old cast iron type. This 
durability alone will make them appeal to you. 


Every Beam Head guaranteed. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Lamb Street Attleboro, Mass. 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
LOOM—SECTION—ADJUSTABLE—TOPBEAM HEADS 


Southern Representative: 
Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from April ist) 


Baling. 


348. Goods are put up in bales of various kinds and sizes 
to suit the requirements of the purchaser. 

If they are baled to go to the converters, the kind and style 
of bale is not of great consequence, except as a matter of 
uniformity. Such goods are generally in double cuts 100 to 
120 yards, and about 20 pieces to the bale. Goods for domestic 
consumption are generally in single cuts, 50 to 60 yards and 
about 20 pieces to the bale. Colored and fancy goods are put 
up in various ways, according to the custom for any partic- 
ular style. Some are baled, and some put up in wooden boxes 
or “cases.” 

349. The proper way to pack any kind of goods is to lay 
the pieces on a scale, making note of the number of yards in 
each piece, until there are as many pieces as are required for 
the bale. The net weight is then noted, together with the 
total number of yards. The exact average weight per yard 
is thus found for each bale. This record governs the opera- 
tions of the whole mill. It shows each day how well the 
weights and numbers are regulated throughout. 

A piece of gunny cloth is laid in the press, and on this a 
piece of stout paper. The pieces of cloth are then piled care- 
fully on this. Another piece of paper and another piece of 
gunny cloth are put over the top of pile and the press run 
down on it. The paper is arranged to cover the cloth, and the 
gunny cloth is drawn smoothly over the bale, and the ropes 
tied on. 

The pressure is then relieved and the bale rolled out and 
the heads sewed up and stenciled with a serial number and 
any other shipping mark desired. 

350. The size, shape and style of bale varies according to 
whether it is intended for a foreign or domestic market. 

Almost any neat looking bale that will hold together passes 
muster in the domestic markets. But the requirements and 
restrictions on bales for foreign shipment are numerous and 
exacting. They vary according to the countries for which 
goods are intended. In all cases, however, the bale must have 
a certain “density” or weight per cubic foot, and it must have 
enough ropes on it to hold the bale in shape. This is about 
one rope 3@ inches in diameter every three or four inches, or 
say 11 ropes for 36-inch goods. 

Bales for domestic markets frequently use quarter inch 
ropes 6 inches apart, or say 6 ropes for 36-inch goods. 

851. Presses may be operated by a screw, by toggle joints, 
or by hydraulic pressure. They are made to suit all require- 
ments as to size and shape of bale, and as to pressure required. 
They are rated at so many tons pressure. A hundred ton 
press would answer for domestic use, while a three hundred 
ton press would be required for the export trade. 

One good cloth press should bale the goods from 300 to 500 
looms. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


352. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in order- 
ing cloth presses: 
Kind of Press: Knuckle Joint, Screw or Hydraulic__.__ 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


Humidifiers Started Upside Down 


In our last talk, I 


practices started upside 


down. They started out 
merely to ‘‘ kill static.”’ 


That was all that was expected of them. 


Static in a textile mill is a symptom—not a 
disease. It’s a symptom that friction is 
present and is generating heat. Friction and 
static were the first symptoms of speed— 
making humidifiers more essential to you than 
to your grand-dad. 


Even in those old cotton mills, things didn’t 
go well on certain days. Then on other days 
they seemed to go all right. Somebody noticed 
that on the poor days the air felt dry. So 
he tried the experiment of releasing a little 
vapor (steam was the only vapor available) 
and things went better. I say they went better; 
better for a time. 


Static generated by frictional heat is neu- 
tralized by vapor; but the heat in steam vapor 


adds more heat to the 
©, VW air. You might just as 


well try to put out a fire 
Zien with kerosene because 
it looks like water—as to improve a condition 
that has been generated by heat, with more 
heat. 


Now you know what I mean when I say 
humidifier practices started upside down. 


Ben Franklin found out that lightning was 
electricity—but it took a lot of time to develop 


the General Electric. So—humidification in 


the textile business has passed through the 
kindergarten, the primary grades, the high- 
school and college—in these progressive steps. 


1. The kindergarten step was to kill static 
electricity. A trouble was recognized 
but the cause was not. 


2. And then came development; it in- 
cluded a study of breaking strengths, 
numbers of ends down, and “‘regain.”’ 


3. Now we are taking in cooling effect; 
neutralizing the heat that high speed 
machinery just naturally gives off. 


4. And that leads us to Regulation; shut- 
ting off the humidifiers when there is 
too much humidity; turning them on 
when there isn’t enough. All automat- 
ically. 


You see the business first played with 
blocks, then learned the multiplication table, 
then soaked up higher mathematics—and now 
is dallying with the fourth dimension. 


One of our compet- 
itors said we were a 
bunch of college profes- 
sors on a research de- 
bauch, so not very 
practical. The next talk is going to be so 
darned practical you can omit it if you want to. 


Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers & Con oe 
Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec. 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, ParkSpray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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Spindles and Population 
T is not the number of cotton 
spindles that we have but the 

spindles per unit of population that 

matters. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
with 117,000,000 million people in 
the United States in 1926 we need 
more spindles than in 1905 when we 
had only 84,000,000 population. 

In order to determine whether or 
not we are operating too many col- 
ton spindles in proportion to our 
population we have compiled the 
table given below which shows the 
population of the United States and 
the cotton spindles since 1860 and 
from these we have compiled the 
active spindles per 1,000 of popula- 
Lion. 

The figures given are those of 
September in each year, but we 
have also included those of January 
1926. 

Our compilation takes into con- 
sideration only active spindles for 
the reason that they are the ones 
that are producing yarn or goods 


and many of the idle spindles. are 
antiquated and a large per cent of 
them will never be put into opera- 
tion again. 

This compilation shows that in 
January, 1926, although it was a 
period of revived cotton goods 
business, we were only operating 280 
cotton spindles per 1,000 population 
or slightly less than in 1905 and con- 
siderably less than the intervening 
years. 

Of course, the first answer will be 
that we need less spindles per 1,000 
population because women now 
wear less clothes than formerly. 

It is true that women now wear 
few clothes, but they had greatly re- 
duced their clothing before 1910 and 
when we talk of long dresses and 
petticoats we are really talking 
about the days of mothers and 
grandmothers of the young women 
of today. 

People still use cotton towels, 
cotton bedsheets, cotton sails, cot- 
ton shoe linings and the idea that 
women's wear consumed about 
ninety per cent of the cotton goods 
is very erroneous. 


COMPARISON OF ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES AND POPULATION 
000 omitted) 


Year Population of U. 8. South 
1860 31,433 324 
1870 38,598 327 
1880 50,155 
1890 62,947 1,570 
1900 75,994 4,368 
1905 84,219 7,634 
1910 91,972 10,494 
1915 99,342 12.956 
1920 105,710 15,231 
1921 107,833 15,709 
1922 109,248 15,906 
1923 110,663 16,310 
{924 112,078 16,944 
1925 115,378 17,292 
1926 (Jan.) 117,135 17,177 


—————-Active Spindles 


Active Spin- 
dies in U. 8. 


per 1000 
Other States Totalin U. 8. people 
4,911 236 166.52 
6,804 7,132 184.96 
10,092 10,653 212.40 
12,614 14,384 228.51 
15,104 19,472 256.23 
16,053 23,687 281.25 
17,773 28,267 307.3 
19,008 31,964 321.75 
20,250 35,480 335.63 
20,339 36,047 334.28 
19,802 39,707 326,84 
19,950 36,260 327.66 
18,905 35,849 319.85 
17,740 35,032 303.63 
15,626 32,803 280.04 


In 1905 there were very few 
automobiles and with the automo- 
bile has come an immense con- 
sumption of cotton goods for tires, 
top covers, etc., and it is our opinion 
that automobiles have increased the 
consumption of cotton goods to a 
greater extent than it has been de- 
creased by the reduction in womens 
wear. 

When we are operating only 280 
spindles per 1,000 population against 
326 to 335 during the years 1920 to 
1923, the situation would appear to 
be safe if it were not for the un- 
certainty of the proper allowance 
to be made for night operation. 

While undoubtedly there has been 
an increase in night operations in 
the South, it is a mistake to assume 
that there were no mills operating 
nights in 1905 or 1910. 

A recent Government report 
showed that during February the 
spindle operations were equivalent! 
to 102.4 per cent of a full day run 
for all spindles in place. As there 
are 38,000,000 cotton spindles in 
place in the United States the total 
February night and day operations 
were equivalent to 38,922,000 spin- 
dies running day time only or 332 
spindles per 1,000 population. 

Not allowing for any night opera- 
tions in 1910, or the shortening of 
the working day since then, we had 
in February, 1926, allowing for night 
operations very nearly as many 
spindles per 1,000 of population 
producing cotton goods and making 
allowances for night operations in 
1915, we are on practically the same 
basis as then. 

In our opinion this study has dis- 
closed facts that should be the basis 
of much optimism and explains how 
it has been possible for Southern 
mills to operate upon a fairly full 
schedule since last September and at 
the same time liquidate the large 
stocks of cotton goods held by them 
last summer. 


With nine out of ten.men pre- 
dicting an immense cotton acreage 
and a bumper cotton crop, there is 
no reason to expect buyers of cot- 
ton yarns or goods to be active in 
placing orders at this time. 

The mill man who is buying his 
cotton from hand-to-mouth, sits up 
nights in order to do a little extra 
howling and complaining because 
the buyers of goods and yarns is 
buying in the same manner that he 
buys his cotton. 


Consumption of cotton goods in 
the United States was the largest 
on record during 1925 and in our 
opinion will be larger during 1926. 

With small stocks of goods and 
yarns the situation is healthy and 
any stability of cotton as the re- 
sult of a sharp decline or of injury 
fo crop prospects could easily pro- 
duce a prosperous period. 

Fine yarns mills in Gaston county 
that have plenty of business on 
their books are curtailing in co- 
operation with the other fine yarn 
mills in order to help the situation 
and that means that a new day has 
dawned in the textile industry of 
the South. 

The mill that accumulates goods 
may have to take a severe loss if 
cotton declines, but otherwise 
prosperity is much nearer than is 
generally believed. 


Thursday, April 15, 1926. 
Praises for Delgado Mills 


SHORT time ago a party of New 

England men including the editor 
of the Woburn Daily Times, visited 
Wilmington, N. C.. and while there 
went through the delgado Mills. 


After their return to New Eng- 
land the editor of the Woburn Daily 
Times wrote a letter in which he 
said: 


“T was glad to take back from the South 
a good and wholesome idea of the condi- 
tions in the Delgado Mills, for there was a 
happy looking group of employees in that 


mill 


This is but one of the many in- 
stances in which men have found 
conditions in Southern mills far 
different from those that have been 
presented to the public through the 
propaganda of uplifters. 


Crooked Steel Company 


E wish to warn the mills against 

transacting business with the 
Union Steel Company of America. 
Through the use of a trick order 
blank, mills that have ordered a few 
small pieces of steel from this com- 
pany have received large shipments 
of steel bars, on some cases amount- 
ing to $700. 

It is a plain case of fraud and any 
mill involved should refuse to pay 
the bills. The Union Steel Company 
usually threatens to sue and calls 
attention to the expenses incident 
to the suit, but the mills that have 
refused to pay anything have re- 
ceived shipping instructions. 

It is an old game that was freely 
worked on the cotton mills about 
25 years ago. 


Southern Textile 
Association 


_ eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will be held at Tybee Beach, 
Georgia on July 16th and i7th. The 
dates for the meeting this year are 
made somewhat later than is usual 
due to the fact that it is important 
that a meeting at the beach be held 
after summer is well advanced. 


The program for the meeting has 
not yet been announced, but it will 
be one of the most interesting meet- 
ings the association has yet held. 
The Sectional Meeings, held since 
the last annual convention, have 
been not only of unusual interest 
and value, but the increased attend- 
ance reflects the interest that the 
members are taking in the work of 
the association. The work that has 
been done at the Sectional Meetings 
will be reviewed at the annual 
meeting. 


Tybee Beach is a very interesting 
and popular resort and the enter- 
tainment features of the meeting 
should prove unusually interesting. 
It has been some time since the as- 
sociation met at the seashore and 
the decision to have the meeting at 
Tybee this year should prove a 
popular one. 


The attendance gives promise of 
being in keeping with the excellent 
records of the past several meet- 
ings. 
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er Personal News 


J. D. Watkins, of Macon, Ga., has 
become second hand in spinning at 
the Ptedmont Mills, Egan, Ga. 


J. H. Stillwell has resigned as 
superintendent of the Clara Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. 


S. H. Wilson has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at the Hamrick 
Mills, Gaffney, 5. ©. 


Ingram Lee has been appointed 
night superintendent of the Dallas 
Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas. 


W. B. Stuart has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
No. 2 weaving at the Lancaster 
Mills, Lancaster, 5. ©. 


W. B. Stuart has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
No. 2 weaving at the Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, 8S. C. 


T. CG. Hughes has resigned as 
superintendent of the Glenn-Lowry 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Whitmire, 8. C. 


A. J. Blackwood has resigned as 
superintendent of the Durham Ho- 
siery Mills Nos. 4 and 7, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


J. VY. Clifton, of Fort Mill, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer weaving at the Springstein 
Mills, Chester, 8S. C. 


J. W. Brown has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C., and 
accepted a. similar position at the 
Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


W. L. Barbee, reported last week 
as overseer carding at .the Clover 
Mills Company, Clover, 8S. C., is not 
overseer carding, but has a position 
in the comber department . 


W. P. Wingate, formerly super- 
intendent of the Aileen Mills Biscoe, 
N. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Clara Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


QO. L. Yarborough has resigned as 


night overseer of spinning at the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, High 


Shoals; N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills o. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


Floyd Durham, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Durham Ho- 
siéry Mills, No. 6, Durham, N. C., 
has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of the Nos. 4 and 7 plants at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


J. M. Hooper has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the High Shoals 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, High Shoals, N. C., to accept a 
Similar position at the Savona 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte. 


H. E. Beattie has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. 
C., to become second hand in No. 1 
weaving at the Savona Manufactur- 
ing Company, Charlotte. 


G. A. Bartlett has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Dallas Textile Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Robert Burgess, formerly of the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has accepted a position in the No. 3 
weave room at the Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 


W. J. Still has been promoted 
from overseer carding to superin- 
tendent of the Aragon plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 


W. 'T. Creswell, recently reported 
as accepted a position with the 
Boger and Crawford Spinning Com- 
pany, Lincolnton, N. C., is overseer 
carding at that mill. 


B. L. Caldwell has been trans- 
ferred from overseer carding to 
overseer combing at the Boger and 
Crawtord Spinning Company, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


M. Y. Sprouse has been transfer- 
red from the Musgrove Mills Gaff- 
ney, 8. C., to overseer weaving at 
the Limestone Mills, of the same 
place, 


R. L. Templeton has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of the 
Aragon plant of the Aragon-Bald- 
win Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., to a simi- 
lar position at the Glenn-Lowry 
plant of the same company, at 
Whitmire, 8. C. 


Maurice R. Hart who has been 
with the Morse Chain Company for 
several years in the production de- 
partment and the last two years in 
the Sales Department has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo dis- 
trict. An office has been opened in 
the Ellicott Square Building, Buffa- 
lo, New York. 


Chas. A, Cannon, head of the Can- 
non Mills was unanimously endors- 
ed by the State Republican Conven- 
tion of North Carolina for candidate 
for U. S. Senator, to oppose Lee §. 
Overman, democrat. Mr. Cannon, 
however declined to become a can- 
didate. 


Johnston-Newcombe. 

C. W. Johnston, head of the High- 
land Park group of mills of Char- 
lotte, and Mrs. Jeanette Elliott New- 
combe, also of Charlotte, were mar- 
ried in New York on Monday. They 
sailed immediately after the wed- 
ding for an extended trip to Europe. 


Robert R. Bellamy 


Robert R. Bellamy, president of 
the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. 
C., and also head of the R. R. 
Bellamy Wholesale Drug Co., died 
at his home in Wilmington April 7. 
Mr. Bellamy has been prominently 
identified with the business life of 
Wilmington for over fifty years and 
was one of best known men in East- 
ern North Carolina. 
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A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 
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A DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED €. P. CASTOR OIL 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 


SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 


dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 


tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 


for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 


dyehouse requirements— 
A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely = 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature = 


dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and = 


form imsoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 


amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 


important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 


OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 


to leave no objectionable odors on the goods due to 


rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 


sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 


AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 


Its Cost is Less = 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. = 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 


Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Lilli 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEWYORK.N.Y. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Waxhaw, N. C.—The Rodman- 
Heath Mills have discontinued night 
operations. 


— 


Monroe, N. C. The Icemorelee 
Mills have discontinued night work 
at both their varn mill and knitting 
mill. 

Easley, S. C.—The Easley Cotton 
Mills will not install sewing ma- 
chines for the manufacture of un- 
derwear as recently reported, 


LaFayette, Ala.—Recent reports 
that the LaFayette Cotton Mills 
would increase their capacity are 
denied by the mill management. 


Danville, Va—The Riverside and 
Dan River Mills began curtailment 
this week. They will operate some 
of their departments on a four day 
a week and others five days a week. 


Columbus, Ga.—The Swift Manu- 
facturing Company will erect an ad- 
dition to its cotton cleaning building 
at Fourteeth Street and Sixth Ave. 
the building and equipment to cost 
$15,000. 


Sand Springs, Okla.The C. R. 
Miller Manufacturing Company will 
issue additional preferred and com- 
mon stock to finance the building of 
a bleaching and finishing plant to 
their Sand Springs plant here. 

Palmetto, Ga.—The Palmetto Cot- 
ton Mills are making good progress 
in building an addition for warping 
and slashing department. ‘The ex- 
tension to the building will be 72x- 
90 feet. They are also renovating 
their main mill building and putting 
it in first class condition through- 
out. 

Chester, S. C—A tract of land ad- 
joining the Sprinstein Mills has 
been purchased by Col. Leroy 
Springs, president of the mill. No 
announcement as to whether the 
mill will build aditional homes for 
the workers has been made. 


Charlotte, WN. C—It is understood 
that two companies will be formed 
for the reorganization of the Meck- 
lenburg Mills, which were recently 
sold by the receiver. One eorpora- 
tion will take over and operate the 
plant in North Charlotte. A second 
corporation, headed by R. B. Knox, 
president of the City Cotton Mills, 
of Newton, will be organized to 
operate the mills at that place. Mr. 
Knox expects to have associated 
with him a number of prominent 
mill men who will be represented on 
the board of directors by H. W. 
Anderson, of the Fidelity Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. 

More definite information con- 
cerning the plans for operating the 
mills is expected within a _ short 
time. All of the property was bid 
in at the sale by the bondholders’ 
committee. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—It is report- 
ed that the American Bemberg 
Corp., which now has a large rayon 
plant under construction near here, 
will ereet two additional units. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the 
engineers. 


LaGrange, Ga.—<All of the new 
machinery at the Dunson Mills is 
now in operation, and the mill is 
now operating a total of 42,000 spin- 
dies. Twenty-five new homes for 
operatives were recently completed 
and other improvements made. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Contract has been 
let to A. K. Adams, Atlanta, for the 
construction of the building for the 
Sauquoet Spinning Company. This 
mill will have 20,000 spindles and 
cotton yarn will be produced. The 
main building will be 104 feet wide 
and 400 feet long, two stories high 
and have a wing 80 by 50 feet. In 
addition there will be four one- 
story buildings, 50 x 100 feet. Work 
will start next week and be com- 
pleted in four or five months. 


Kingsports, Tenn. — Officials of 
the Borden Mills state that they 
have no plans at present for con- 
structing an additional unit to their 
mill here as was recently reported. 


Houston, Texas. — The Houston 
Textile Mills, which recently let 
contract to G. C. Street Construc- 
tion Co., as noted, have placed con- 
tracts for spinning machinery with 
the Whitin Machine Works, for 
looms with the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works and for motors with 
the General Electric Company. 

About 5,000 additional spindles 
will be installed in the addition. 


Huntsville, Ala.—All of the textile 
mills in the Huntsville district are 
continuing full time operations, and 
practically all of them have full 
complements of operatives, despite 
a slowing up in the market, it was 
stated by the superintendent of one 
of the largest plants. There is no 
curtailment of production con- 
templated by any of the mills here 
so far as can be learned. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Equipment For Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cost of Maintenance. 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

i For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER, 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


P. 0. Box 2063, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of lLandsca and 
Engineering Construction. 


Aragon, Ga.—The recent reports 
that the Aragon Mills were to build 
an addition and install new ma- 
chinery are erroneous, according to 
officials of the mill company. The 
reports have been in circulation for 
some time it is said, but the mill 
does not plan to make any addition 
to the plant. 


Atlanta, Ga.—It is understood that 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
plan to purchase the plant of John 
T. Milliken & Co. at Third and 
Cedar streets. The building is five 
stories, brick and concrete and if 
purchased will be remodeled at a 
cost of $60,000 and equipped with 
mill machinery. 


Langdale, Ala—It has been an- 
nounced that a large addition will 
be made to Langdale Mill as quickly 
as the necessary building can be 
erected. The increase will be in the 
shape of a weave shed to be located 
at the north end of the building 
where the mill offices are now lo- 
cated. 

The new building will be of the 
most approved modern construction 
with saw-tooth roof. It is to be 
three hundred and twenty five feet 
from east to west and one hundred 
and twenty three feet in width from 
north to south. The floor space 
wil provide room for three hundred 
fifty looms. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Formal organiza- 
tion of the Sauquoit Spinning Com- 
pany, of Alabama as been completed 
and the contract for the mill build- 
ing is expected to be let within a 
short time. Machinery for the mill 
will be moved from the Sauquoit 
plant at Capron, N. Y. 

At the organization meeting held 
here, the officers elected were: Otto 
Agricola, president; O. R. Hood, 
vice-president; A. P. Reich, treasur- 
er: W. R. Merriman, assistant treas- 
uruer; W. P. Gwin, secretary. The 
officers with J. L. Herring, W. H. 
Butler and H. L. Ralls compose the 
board of directors. The stock is to 
be divided into common, first pre- 
ferred and second preferred. There 
are 5,000 shares of common stock 
which have been disposed, of at; $30 
a Share; 3,000 shares of preferred 
stock which has been disposed of at 
par value of $100 and 5,000 shares 
of second preferred of no par value. 
Roberts & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the 
engineers. 


Greenville, S. C.—The proposed 
loft building for Greenville may be- 
come a reality. 

Some important information is 
likely to be given out in the near 
future by the special committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce in ac- 
cordance to a statement made by 
President W. E. Beattie. 

President Beattie informed the 
board that the committe investi- 
gating the possibilities of erecting a 
loft building in the city hopes to 
have a favorable report ready by 
the time the board holds its next 


n 
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1 
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meeting. The suggestion that this 
city have a loft building in which 
small manufacturers could secure 
a limited amount of space with 
power and other convenience fur- 
nished, such as are to be found in 
the large cities was one of the im- 
portant recommendations made by 
President Beattie to the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is believed that this 
building will be the means of brihg- 
ing a number of small manufactur- 
ers of diversified products to the 
city. 


North Carolina Spinners 
Meet Soon 


The North Carolina Spinners Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation will probably meet on 
April 30 or May 4, acording to C. M. 
Black, chairman. Mr. Black recent- 
ly mailed a letter to superinten- 
dents and spinners in eastern North 
Carolina relative to the coming 
meeting and asking them whether 
April 30 or May 4 would be the most 
convenient date for the meeting. Mr. 
Black's letter said: 


“At a recent sectional meeting of 
the Spinners’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association it was dis- 
cussed and deemed best that, owing 
to the distance we spinners of East- 
ern North Carolina live from the 
usual selected meeting-places of the 
association, and our problems, too, 
being generally a little different 
from those of spinners of weaving 
yarns exclusively, that we have 
meetings fro mtime to time of su- 
perintendents and spinners here in 
Eastern North Carolina, and discuss 
our problems for the betterment of 
ourselves and the interest of our 
employers. The writer was appoint- 
ed chairman, and agreed to try to 
get all of us together, and I am now 
asking if I may depend on you for 
support in this movement, either by 
being present yourself with your 
spinner; or, if you can’t attend, will 
send him? 

“This meeting will be held at 
reach by cars or train, so that we 
some place convenient for all to 
may have our discussion and talks, 
and get through in time for all to 
get home that night. In view of 
this, I trust you will designate in 
your reply if Goldsboro will be 
agreeable to you as the first meet- 
ing-place. This meeting will have 
to be held in May, so that the 
minutes can be sent in as report to 
the general meeting of the associa- 
tion in June. 

“Will you please write me fully 
your views on this matter, and if 
I can expect your loyal support, as 
you no doubht know it will do us all 
good to meet and thrash out any 
problems that may arise, and will 
enable us to know each other better 
aS neighbors, and become friends 
more closely allied in our life's 
work? 


“Kindly give me your co-opera- 
tion.” 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years eumersence solving water 


Problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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South Carolina Association 


S. €.—Date for the 
annual meeting of the South Caro- 
line Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was left in the hands of J. 
Choice E. Evins, president, at a call 
of the executive committee of the 
executive committee of the organi- 
zation at Cleveland hotel Friday. 

Because of the fact that Asheville 
hotels will be unable to accommo- 
date the convention on July 5, 
which had previously been set for 
the convention, another date is 
necessary. It will be held in Ashe- 
ville some time in June, the exact 
date to be determined by available 
hotel accommodations. 

While the association’s executive 
committee meets quarterly for the 
purpose of considering the coal sit- 
uation, but little attention was given 
to that. Neither was the matter of 
curtailment brought up, for the 
meeting was more of a social na- 
ture than any other, it was an- 
nuonced. 


President Evins stated that, al- 
hough his information was not of- 
ficial, coming only from employers, 
he had heard that many yarn milis 


in North Carolina are beginning 
curtailment by cutting off their 
night shifts. 

Following the meeting which 
lasted about an hour, the visiting 


manufacturers launched together in 
the dining room and returned to 
their various homes. 

Among those present at the gath- 
ering were W. E. Beattie Ben Geer, 
T. M. Marchant and J. W. Arrington, 
of Greenville; Alex Long of Rock 
Hill; J. T. Gossett, of Rock Hill, and 
Leonard Little, of Lyman, and W. 
S. Montgomery, J. A. Chapman and 
J. Choice Evins, of this city. 


Mills to Exhibit. 

That comprehensive textile ex- 
hibits will be displayed at the third 
Piedmont exposition to begin in 
Spartanburg, April 16 was announc- 
ed from headquarters. 

The Pacific Mills has decided to 
make an exhibit which will require 
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Looms 
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For prompt service in case of electrical troubles of any kind, 
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Westinghouse Service 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


Day Phone 504 
Night Phone 1985-J 


210 E. Sixth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


- 


Boston 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


two booths, in which young women 
from the finishing department of 
the plant at Lyman will be shown 
engaged inl the actual operation of 
the finishing machine. In addition 
to this feature the company’s prod- 
ucts such as crash towels, pillow 
cases, etc., will be displayed. 

The management of the Arcadia, 


Arkwright, Spartan, Pacolet, Clifton, 
Chesnee and Saxon Mills have al- 


ready agreed to participate in a 
cooperative display of their prod- 
uts, which will be arranged under 
the supervision of the official dec- 
orator of the exposition, and all of 
the other mills of the county will 
doubtless be represented in this 
cooperative display. The co-opera- 
tive exhibit will show the processes 
of the manufacture of cotton, and 
finished cloth from the several mills 
will be arranged in an unusual Lype 
of display. 


Textile Specialty Company 


Textile Specialty 

organized in Greensboro, 
N. C. has begun active business. 
The new organization will manu- 
facture loom reeds and _ “slasher 
combs, production of which has al- 
ready been started, and will prob- 
ably manufacture other specialties 
later. The company are also South- 
ern sales agents for Salembier and 
Villate, silk importers and throw- 
ers. This company has already a 
large established silk business in 
the South. They recently opened in 


The 
recently 


Company, 


Charlotte a plant for processing 
rayon warps. 
The Textile Specialty Company 


was organized by F. A. Decker, L. 
C. Atkisson and E. R. Bond. Mr. 
Decker 


has for some time rtepre- 
sented Salembier and Villate in the 
Southern territory and is well 


known to the mill men in this see- 
tion. He was also for some years 
with the Steel Heddle Co. 

Mr. Atkisson has for the past nine 
years been Southern representative 
for H. F. Livermore and has a large 
number of friends in the Southern 
textile territory. 

Mr. Bond is an expert comb ana 
reed manufacturer and will have 
charge of the company’s plant in 
Greensboro. 
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Importance of Rayon 


A recent bulletin of the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers says: 


“The increasing importance ol 
rayon is shown by the report of the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce, recently issued, 
which estimates that the output of 
this product in the United States 
will reach alt least 50,000,000 pounds, 
and despite this enormous increase 
in production, the inability of plants 
in the United States to supply the 
demands for this fibre has resulted 
in the importation of over 5,000,000 
pounds. In the United States the 
production and consumption of 
rayon continued very steadily dur- 
ing the current year. The output 
of the American plants for the first 
half of 1925 is reported as slightly 
over 24,000,000 pounds, and, as they 
have been working at capacity, 
which has been increasing, the pro- 
duction for the last half of the year 
is expected to be even larger. (Later 
reports indicate a production of 5o,- 
000,000 pounds in 1925. 


important 
that Me 


Figures compiled by 
rayon manufacturers show 


knit goods industry was largest 
consumer of rayon, taking 25 per 
cent of the entire American con- 


curption in 1922. The hosiery man- 
ufacturers followed with 22 per 


cent, and considerable quantities 
were taken by the cotton mills, silk 
miills, and other branches of the 


textile industry. One important ad- 
vantage to the consumers of rayon 
is the price stabilily. The produc- 
ers announced their prices for the 
coming quarter, opened their books 
for orders and allotted their out- 
put. During a considerable portion 
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of 1925, premiums were paid for 
immediate deliveries of yarns. 

The competition of foreign yarns 
with those produced in this coun- 
try is dependent chiefly on the 
American supply available for con- 
sumption. In 1922 the importation 
totalled 2,088,000 pounds. The fol- 
lowing year they amounted to 3,- 
606,000 pounds, almost double the 
takings of 1922. This was followed 
by an appreciable price cut by the 
principle American producers, 
which resulted in greatly reduced 
imports in 1924. 

France, which is the old honie of 
the natural silk industry, has now a 
well established rayon industry. 
Until recently this industry was lo- 
calized in the South, but it has now 
become well rooted in the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing woolen textile district of 
the North. Notwithstanding the 
large output of the French works, 
if is absorbed almost entirely in the 
country. 

England has not been slow to 
make rayon production one of its 
important textile branches, and the 
cotton and wool ao circles have 
hecome large users. The first manu- 
facturers have their pro- 
ductive capacity to the extreme 
limit and new factories are fre- 
quently being built One of the 
largest English producers has start- 
ed branches in Camada, India and 
other countries. 

In Germany the breakup of the 
Munition manufacturing industry 
after the war procided the stimulus 
for the establishment of the rayon 
industry in order to keep factories 
employed. Since then the industry 
has prospered, and at present is in 
a much better position than the 
other textile branches in Germany. 

Quite remarkable is the develop- 


ment of the industry in Italy, where 
it is favored by cheap and capabie 
labor and a home production of the 


necessaty chemicals. This country 
has atlained in about four years a 


powerful posilion as a manufactur- 
er and exporter. The consumption 
in Italy is mainly of the home prod- 
uct, and each year that passes sees 
an Increasing surplus for export. 


The Japanese annual demand for 
rayon is increasing steadily and at 
present amounts to 3,500,000 pounds. 
At first consumers in Japan did not 
seriously consider the use of the 
artificial produet, due to the fact 
that the cuitivation of the siik 
worm is a national industry on 
which the prosperity of the country 
depends, and naturally anything that 
retarded the production of silk was 
ieoked askance. Due to lower prices 
and increasing popularity of rayon 
not only were large quantities im- 
ported, but ifs manufacture in 
Japan on a large scale is now as- 
sured.” 


The absorbing interest in rayon is 
further attested by the prominence 


- given. in the texttile press to dis- 
cussions of the various problems 
attendant upon the use of this in- 
prodigy. At Providence, the last 
three addresses before textile 
groups have been (1) The Dyeing 
of Acetate Silk, (2) Rayon’s Future 


in Fashion, by M. D. C, Crawford. 
end (3) Demer and Spun Rayon. 
This last paper was read hefore the 
Textile Section of the Providence 
Engineering Society on February 
23rd, Herbert R. Manersburge of 
New York. Mr. Manersburg, after 
a brief exposition of the chemical 
distinctions and methods of manu- 
facture of the various types of 
rayon, discussed in a most clear and 
fascinating manner a number of 
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problems created by the use 
The questions directed to Mr. 
ersburger after the formal 
lation of the pape 
dence of the interest 
his paper was received. 

Your committee 
nounce that in additior to 
S. Paime’s paper on 
measurement in a Cotton 
to Dr. Edward's paper, 
will read a paper on 
Aspects of Treating Textile 
Supplies.” 
constilute the 
Textile Division of the 


Mill, 


The character of 
warrants the interest 
every member of the Division. 
The recently announced 
of the Southern Textile 
to cooperate with the 


dence. 
papers 


of the refreshing 
items of current 
cant evidence of the 
the development of more 
ufacture. As an 
spirit of the industry, 
comed by every exponent of 
neering ideals. 


Knit Goods Exported During Feb. 


Washington, D. C— 
ports of cotton knit 
Februry, were valued 


tiguous territories were valued 


$72,277. Seventy-two countries pur- 
chased cotton knit goods during 
February. 


wishes to an- 
Sidney 
Fundamental 
and 
Mr. Tiger 
“Engineering 
Water 
These three papers will 
contribution of the 
A. 8. M. EB. 
for the Regional Meeting at Provi- 
these 


decision 
Association 

American 
Society for Testing Materials towards 
the development of standards is one 

and stimulating 
news and signifi- 
necessity for 
accuraie 
technical knowledge in textile man- 
indication of the 
it will be wel- 
engi- 


Domestic ex- 
goods during 
at $1,164,699, 
according to figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce. Ship- 
ments during the period to non-con- 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Kind of Goods to be Baled 

Size of Finished Bale 

Density of Finished Bale 
Piling Space (Height Goods can be Piled Loose) 
Distance Between Columns Across Front 

Distance Between Column Across Side 

Floor Space Occupied by Press 

Height Over All oh 
Distance Between Centre of Press and Countershaft 
Height of Countershaft from Floor. 

To Pack Up or Down | 

Size of Packing Pulley on Countershaft 

Size of Reversing Pulley on Countershaft 

Size of Loose Pulley on Countershaft 

Speed of Countershaft 


Maker 
Purchaser 
Price 
Terms 
Remarks 
CHAPTER XIV 
Preparation of Yarn For Market 
353. In Chapter X, it was shown how yarn is treated after 


leaving the spinning frame, when it is to be woven into cloth 
in the same mill. | 

Seme mills spin yarn for other uses, either on the premises 
or in a distant market. The preparatory treatment of yarn 
in these cases will be different according to the ultimate use 
for which it is intended. 

Market yarns may be classified as “single yarns” and “ply 
yarns” (English, “folded yarns.) Ply yarns are 2-ply, 3-ply, 
etc., according to the number of strands or “ends” that are 
twisted together. 

354. Twisting may be done on the mule, but in the South 
it is universally done on the ring twister. 


Ring Twister.—Fig. 56.—Letrerinc. 


Creel. 
B Spools in Creel. 

C Guide Eye. 

D Trough (for Wet Twister.) 

E Top Roll. 

F Bottom Roll. 

G Glass Rod on Thread Board (Wet Twister.) 
H, U_ Ring. 

K, W_ Ring Rail. 

L, V Traveler. 

Tin Cylinder. 

P Whorl on Spindle. 

R,S_ Spindle. 

T Thread Guide (Dry Twister.) 

X Traverse Bar for Guide Eyes. 


Ring Twister.—Process. 


355. Spools of yarn from the spooler are put into the creel. 
Two strands (if for 2-ply) are drawn together through the 
guide eye and around the rolls, as shown, and through thread 
guide and traveler. They are attached to the bobbin, as on 
spinning frame. 

Bobbin and spindle are driven by a cord band from tin 
cylinder, as on spinning frame. But it is driven in the oppo- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fi!l in the enclosed 
Spinning Spindles Looms 


.. Superintendent 


_._... Spinner 


Recent changes 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dye: 


Master Mechanic 


— 


4 
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By 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 
controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 
ence in the production of textile starch and 
its uses. 

Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 


standard grade starches of the highest qual- 
ity. 
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206 Andrews Law Bidg., Boston and Worcester, 
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P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 
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OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
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Rooms with running water from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private bath and shower from 
$3.50 per day 


Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Railroad 
University of Pennsylvania—Franklin Field 
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site direction from the original spinning, that is, not clock- 
wise. 

Spindle is made with a lug or projection to fit a correspond- 
ing slot in bobbin (shown at R), so it will carry it positively 
in this case, instead of by friction as in spinning. 

The bottom roll is driven from the shaft of tin cylinder by 
gearing in the head of frame. The speed of this roll is deter- 
mined by the “twist gear.” The twisting process and the 


Fig. 56. Twister. 


calculations for finding twist gear, etc., are identical with the 
spinning frame. 

Twisters are made with building motions in the same way 
as spinning frames, that is with warp wind or with filling 
wind, as required. When the yarn from a filling bobbin is to 
be wound on spools, the warp wind is generally preferable. 
But if it is to be taken to a reel or a cone winder, which draws 
the yarn off over the top of bobbin, the filling wind is pref- 
erable. 

When twisting very coarse yarns in large rings, the twister 
bobbin is made like a spool, with double heads. These may 
be mounted direct in the creel of a Denn or beam warper, 
omitting the usual intermediate process of spooling. 

Ordinarily there is but one bottom roll on each side of a 
twister. The top roll is solid cast iron, weighing about 2 
pounds. It is loosely held in slotted bearings in the cap bars 
in such a way that it is held down on bottom roll by its own 
weight. 

Some twisters are made with two bottom rolls on each side. 
In this case the top roll rests on them both. 
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Wet Twist. 


356. For some purposes twisted yarn is required to be 
very smooth and free from “ooziness,” or fuzzy ends of fibres 
which ordinarily stand out around yarn. The wet twister is 
used to make this yarn. It works the same as dry twister, 
but has on the frame a little trough of water, through which 
the strands of yarn are made to pass before being twisted. 
The passage between bottom and top rolls squeezes out the 
surplus water. On a wet twister, all of the parts coming in 
contact with the wet yarn are made of brass, or some metal 
that will not rust. Such parts are the guide eye, rolls, thread 
guide, traveler and ring holder. 

It would seem that the ring should also be of the same 
metal, but it wears better when of steel. Rings on dry twister 
are similar to spinning rings; but on wet twister, “vertical 
rings” are mostly used. Fig. 56 shows a twister with one 
side arranged for dry twist, with flange rings, same as spin- 
ning rings. The other side shows arrangement for wet twist- 
ing with vertical rings. The water from wet yarn runs off 
the vertical ring more readily than a flange ring. 

Twisters are not made this way in practice. The frame is 
made either for a wet twister or a dry twister. 

Fig. 57 shows the vertical ring in detail, and. the peculiar 
shaped composition metal traveler. The ring H is expanded 
into the ring holder M. The ring holder is riveted to the ring 
rail as shown. 

The general features of a ring twister, such as weights, 
floor space, etc., are about the same as a ring spinning frame. 

The cost per spindle is about 50 per cent. more. Generally 


speaking, 1 twister spindle on 2-ply will twist the product of - 


2 spinning spindles. 

The speed of front roll and the production is less than 
spinning frame. See appendix for full tables, showing speed, 
twist, etc., for different numbers. 


M 
© 


Fig. 57. Vertical Ring. 


TRAVELERS. 


357. The proper weight of traveler is quite as important 
in twisting as in spinning, though a little wider range in 
weights is permissible. As in spinning, the lightest traveler 
permissible is the one that will sufficiently hold the ballooning 
in bounds, and also be heavy enough to break down “singles” 
(65). The heaviest allowable is one that will not break the 
twisted yarn. The proper size to select is somewhere between 
these limits, according to the judgment of the man in charge. 
The lightest permissible traveler would always be selected, 
for the sake of saving power, and avoiding undue stretch in 
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FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 


: 


(AUTOMATIC § SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED D WARPERS } 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 


Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, s. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 


tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company imsurance cost. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or 


for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS: L. ASHLEY 


Greenvilie, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. ©. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 1% Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oliling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 
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yarn; but care must be taken not to allow too much balloon- 
ing, otherwise when an end breaks down, it might become 
entangled with an adjacent end and make a lot of 4-ply, when 
only 2-ply is intended. Separators are rarely used on twisters. 

358. The amount of twist to be put in varies with the 


purpose for which yarn is intended. The amount of twist per’ 


inch for each different number is usually specified by the 
purchaser, and the mill must arrange twist gear to correspond. 
The twist is usually 4, 5 or 6 times the square root of the 
twisted number. On account of the heavy weight of bobbin 
and yarn, there is always some slippage of the bands, so that 
the spindles do not run so fast as calculations would show. 
Hence the actual twist is always less than the calculated. As 
this depends to some extent on the tightness of the bands 
and on the lubrication of spindle, and on other uncertain ele- 
ments, there is no general rule for allowing for this slip. The 
usual method is to put on a twist gear with one or two teeth 
less than calculations indicate, and run a few bobbins and 
count the twist and make whatever alteration in twist gear 
may seem necessary to bring the average about right. It is 
not easy to get it uniform, nor it is always required; though 
the average twist may be easily obtained. 


A “pick glass” (a small magnifying gtass, such as is used 
to count the picks in cloth) is used to count the turns per 
inch. The twist in ply yarns should be counted in 4, 5 or 6 
places and the average taken. 


359. As much as 6-ply may be made on the twister de- 
scribed. When more strands than about 6 are to be twisted, 
they are usually twisted on special machinery, similar to rope 
machinery. 


360. For special purposes, the “cable twist” is required. 
This is made by twisting first 2 or 3-ply, and then twisting 
several strands of the. twisted yarn. In this case the direction 
of twist is reversed each time. If yarn is spun with right 
hand twist, the first twisting will be left hand, and the second 
right hand. 


361. The same methods of putting up yarn for the market 
may be followed for either single or ply yarns. The usual 
methods are: Chain Warping (or Denn warping), ball warp- 
ing, beam warping (rare), reeling, cone winding, tube wind- 
ing. 


GENERAL DATA. 


362. Twisters are made 38 to 42 inches wide, according to 
gauge and make. 

It is usual to order twisters about as long as the spinning 
frames in the mill where they are to be used. This is not 
important, but it gives a symmetrical appearance to the ma- 
chinery, especially in cases where the twisters are to be placed 
in the same room with the spinning frames. In Southern mills 
the favorite length of spinning frame is 208 spindles 25,4 
gauge, which is about 27 feet. If twisters are to be about 27 
feet, the number of spindles to the frame would vary accord- 
ing to the gauge, and this would vary according to the number 
of yarn being twisted. If No. 20 yarn is to be twisted 2-ply, 
the ring would be 24, and gauge 3; and a frame 27 feet 
long would have about 180 spindles. Frames with larger 
gauge would have fewer spindles, and those with smaller gauge 
more. 

The weight of twister varies with the gauge, but for average 
sizes, say 314-inch gauge, the weight is about 40 pounds per 
spindle. Power required varies with the number of yarn being 
twisted, say 40 spindles per H. P. for No. 12, to 60 spindles 
per H. P. for No. 30. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Scientists Seek Fibre 
Knowledge 


(Continued from Page 10) 


gregate cellulose molecule is still 
lacking. 

The nature of the spinning solu- 
tion, as regards its crystalloid or col- 
lodial character, and a thorough 
chemical knowledge of each step in 
the manufacture of the artificial 
fiber, will surely simplify some of 
the troubles of standardization and 
thorough control in obtaining the 
desired quality of final product. 

The recovery of waste products 
and regenerataion of cellulose fiber 
from used garments is another field 
for extensive research, 

Rayon represents,an independent 
substance not necessarily destined 
to compete, by itself, with either silk 
or cotton. Each of the foregoing 
processes produce a distinct type of 
fiber, easily identified by anyone of 
experience. Acetate silk has very 
little affinity for moisture and hence 
presents a separate problem to a dye 
chemist. 


Like any other new product, rayon 
has to enjoy the thrills and suffer 
orthodox prejudices in the competi- 
tive world. It goes without saying 
that the introduction of rayon into 
the textile world has given full play 
to the creaative and artistic combi- 
nation of weaving and dyeing a new 
type of altractive fabric. Statistics 
show the increasing demand for this 
novel and attractive material. 

A continued steady progress in 
artificial fiber manufacture can be 
maintained only upon its improve- 
ment and increased utility of the 
finished product. The present status 
of this rapidly growing industry 
clearly indicates the value of scien- 
tific research. There is no better 
use known, at present, for the wood 
and cellulose resources that were 
lumber and waste products once 
than its conversion into rayon. 

Those organizations, appreciating 
the uncounted riches to be gained 
by a further development of this 
extremely important fleld of activity, 
will be first to garner the rewards of 
their vision; if they loose their 
purse strings and place a sufficient 
amount of money aside for the pur- 
pose of letting men of science point 
the way to profits yet undreamed 
by the wildest imaginations of 
Egypt's richest kings. 


Advises Mills to Advertise 


Atlanta, Ga. — After submitting 
many new recommendations for the 
eontrol of cotton future dealings 
and the improvement of the cotton 
industry in general, the annual con- 
cention of the America Cotton 
Shippers Association adjourned its 
meeting here. 

Manipulation of cotton futures 
was particularly scored and several 
suggestions for relief were offered. 
One solution of the problem was 
presented by W. L. Clayton, Hous- 
ton, Texas, cotton dealer, who sug- 
gested that cotton bought on New 
York contracts be delivered in the 
South, Southern delivery has al- 
ready been recommended by the 
Federal Trade Commission and will 
probably have approval of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, he said. 
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Mr. Clayton thought the cotton 
trade in the South would first have 
to come to an agreement before the 
New York Cotton Exchange would 
act. 

“Experience of years has demon- 
started that if is rarely profitable 
to take cotton to New York in any 
quantity except to prevent a 
squeeze or corner,” he declared. 

The convention futures commit- 
tee recommended that the bureau 
of markets of the United States de- 
partment of agricuture be request- 
ed to construe the Smith-Lever bill 
so as to make tenderable strict low 
middling spotted cotton and 12 other 
grades of cotton against future con- 
tracts. 


It was also requested that the 
New York and New Orleans ex- 
changes be petitioned to institute a 
control commission to function the 
same as the central control com- 
mittees existing in the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and in the sugar and 
coffee exchanges of New York. 

The objects of the Association 
outlined by President Frank Inman. 
of Georgia, for the promotion of 
fair laws, both State and National, 
fair rules and practices and the 
national handling of cotton along 
lines that will prove most beneficial 
to both produced and consumer. 

The keynote of the comment on 
cotton goods conditions was sound- 
ed in an appeal by members for 
more extensive advertising of cotton 
goods. It was pointed out that man- 
ufacturers of silks, linens, woolens 
and other. fabrics kept their prod- 
ucts constantly before the public 
in every sort of advertising media. 
President Inman thought the cotton 
manufacturer should equally resort 
to advertising. 

An important resolution adopted 
by the convention provides for cre- 
ation of an arbitration board and 
an appeal board to handle questions 
arising between the association and 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


Labor Called Best Mill 
Asset 


El Paso, Texas—Highly efficient 
and economical labor supply is the 
best asset of the textile mill, J. Paul 
Henderson, vice-president and man- 
ager of the El Paso Cotton Mill Co., 
told the local chapter, American As- 
sociation of Engineers. 


It was the principal factor, he 
said, which enabled the local mill to 
market $400,000 worth of cloth the 
first year. While training opera- 
tives, only trained overseers were 
brought in. During the first 15 
months the mill sold $515,000 worth 
of cloth, more than the original 
capitalization. 

“This modest marketing record 
was built up from the word ‘Go,’ he 
said, “ in spite of six months of the 
worst textile market I ever saw. 
This market has been due to a large 
number of mills in the country 
liquidating. 

“The average price of cotton for 
10 years has been 25 cents, and for 
100 years, 16 cents. Those who pre- 
dict 10 and 12-cent cotton in the 
future have no basis for it in the 
immediate past.” 


How White is the “‘Driven Snow’’? 


It can only be compared 
with Solozone-Bleached 


goods. 


(A permanent white without weak- 
ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


713 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK . 


ADE- MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success-_ 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. O. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. P. 0. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 


| Sumpter St. 
No. 844 Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Samples and Catalog upon’ Request 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP insures UNIFORM DROP WIRES. 


They're FREE FROM BURRS—will not cut the threads. Send us a 
sample or drawing—we will send you a quotation. State finish 
desired—Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rustproof., 
THE GREIST MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: JAMES McCABE, Box 573, Greenville, 8. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. L. 
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“Shiners” in Rayon-Filled 
Facric 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ing stick with paraffine, as it not 
only smoothes it, but a light paraf- 
fining is conveyed to the threads 
of the skein, which makes them 
smooth and less likely to stick and 
catch in the winding. The skeins 
should also be freely opened out, 
and allowed to hang in this way in 
as regular and open a manner as 
possible. Between that period and 
the next day, any contractions that 
individual threads may be subject 
to will have taken place, and, when 
the yarn comes to the winding, all 
of this that existed in the original 
skeins will have been eliminated. 

The winding, warping and quill- 
ing rooms should be kept, so far as 
possible, free from atmospheric 
changes, and opening of windows 
should be avoided, as the moisture 
in the atmosphere sometimes 
changes rapidly, and no material is 
more subject to the influence of 
moisture than is rayon. In the 
winding, the tensions on the swifts 
should be absolutely uniform, and 
the swift braces should be as 
straight and true as possible. Any 
that are loose, or that curve down 
substantially, will certainly invite 
trouble. Wire, or fibre, braces 
should therefore be preferred. The 
winding of bobbins should be com- 
pleted on the day that they are 
started, so that changes in atmos- 
phere between one day and the next 
will not introduce a difference in 
stretch, and consequent tension, 
into them. 

Similarly, in the warping, -the 
warp should always be completed, 
if possible, the day that it is started, 
or there is likely to be a difference 
in the tensions between the bands 
made on one day, and the bands 
made on the next. 


In the quilling, also, great trouble 
is likely to occur. It is absolutely 
necessary that the tension adjust- 
ments of the thread as it is quilling 
should be so perfectly regulated 
that the thread throughout the 
entire length of the quill be abso- 
lutely uniform in tension. Now, the 
quilling spindles, as a whole, may 
be operating in this respect with 
proper precision, but if some odd 
spindles here and there are not 
functioning right, the quills wound 
on these spindles will have in them 
the irregular tensions referred to, 
and when the thread is being wound 
on the part of the quill of the 
greatest diameter, it will be under 
more tension than when wound on 
the part of the quill with the least 
diameter. This is the cause of much 
of the trouble from “shiners.” On 
examination of the cloth at places 
where these defects occur, it will 
usulaly be found that the shiny 
threads are in coincidence with 
this, and a measurement of the 
shiny parts of these threads will 
disclose the fact that the length for 
which they extend corresponds 
closely with the distance that they 
would travel from the greater diam- 
eter at the top of the quill, down 
to about the middle of their travel 
towards the smaller diameter at the 
nose. One or two spindles on a 
frame working in this faulty man- 
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ner will produce a good many quills, 
and these quills, scattered at ran- 
dom through a quantity of cloth, 
will turn otherwise perfect pieces 
of goods into “seconds.” 
Manufacturers will do well to 
bear all these various points in 
mind, and, by careful attention to 
the matters explained herein, they 
should be able in a great measure 
to keep their goods free of this 
trouble.—Textile American. 


The Cotton Situation 


HE following review of the cot- 


ton situation is from Hicks & 
Co., New York. 


Although the great size of this 
cotton crop has never ceased to be 
the leading topic of discussion, and 
its aftermath—the surplus carry- 
over—is confidently used as an 
argument for still lower prices, the 
old crop may now safely be ignor- 
ed as a live market influence. 


The full weight of the big addi- 
tion to the supply practically spent 
itself by the end of October, when 
January delivery sold as low as 
18.11. Since then, old crop prices 
have been two cents higher, bul 
have never gone back to the low 
level of October—except for July, 
which is really a connecting link 
between the old and new crops. 
During the intervening period of 
five months, predictions of fifteen 
cents were unceasing and Farmers 
Co-operative Associations were re- 
peatedly reported on the verge of 
forced liquidations. Now that April 
is at hand and banks have laid their 
plans for financing the new crop, 
they find themselves with large sur- 
plus funds, on which they must 
earn interest. And in banking 
there is no more desirable collateral 
than cotton, because of its im- 
perishability, and the quickness 
with which the lender can realize 
on his loans. 


Cotton Goods Past and Future. 


In the textile industry it is grati- 
fying to note that lingering after- 
effects of the War have been prac- 
tically cleared away. Within the 
past six months, Lancashire has 
made a radical reduction in the 
capitalization of cotton mills, many 
of which had increased their spin- 
dleage, under pressure of war de- 
mands, at a cost per spindle three 
or four times as great as in peace 
time. Besides, there was far more 
producing capacity than any nor- 
cal demand could absorb. So that 
general short time, as well as com- 
plete abandonment of obsolete 
plants, became imperative. 


In a lesser degree, a similar con- 
dition existed in this country, and 
some New England properties were 
either abandoned, or machinery 
transferred to the South. Those 
that remain are happily now enjoy- 
ing real prosperity for the first 
time in several years. 

While cotton manufacturers gen- 
erally, and yarn spinners in partic- 
ular, find business dull, their com- 
plaints are mainly against the mod- 
ern hand-to-mouth policy of the re- 
tailer, and the consequent absence 
of forward orders on their books 
for delivery months ahead. Mean- 
while, they apparently have enough 
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current business to keep. their 
plants working on almost full time, 
and the only curtailment heard of 
is the sensible plan of meeting 
hand-to-mouth orders by produc- 
ing only enough goods to meet the 
steady demand. No stocks are being 
accumulated in_ mill warehouses, 
and, should anything occur to bring 
in orders for delivery long ahead, 
there would be disclosed something 
like a vacuum in manufactured 
goods, a realization which would be 
promptly reflected in a wild 
scramble for goods and big advance 
in prices. 


Distribution and Carry-Over. 


A somewhat similar situation ex- 
ists under the surface of the cotton 
market. Since mid-November, for- 
eign countries have been letting the 
farmer carry the load. Exports, 
which were 450,000 bales ahead of 
last year, have since dropped to 
500,000 below. This means that, 
within the past 4% months, foreign 
spinners have reduced their tak- 
ings by 950,000 bales. Yet every- 
body is aware that they are con- 
suming our cotton at fully as rapid 
arate as a year ago, hence they 
must soon begin to replenish their 
depleted stocks. This consistency 
policy of letting the producer hold 
the bag invites disaster to the spin- 
ner, should the crop now being 
planted fail to realize present ex- 
travagant hopes. Europe apparent- 
ly aims to hold the smallest end- 
season stocks in years and to let 
America carry something like 3% 
million bales on this side of the 
water. 

While such figures are very im- 
pressive, they will not stand 
analysis. Everybody is aware of 
the large amount of untenderable 
grades, but few are in a position to 
measure the amount of cotton 
which will never pass through a 
spindle and must find some other 
outlet. Thirty years ago, the 
famous French wit, who called 
himself Max O’Rell, described the 
United States as “a great nation of 
sixty millions of people—mostly 
Colonels.” Where he to describe 
our carry-over he might say it 
“mostly dogtails.” 


Higher Commodity Prices Indicated 


A strong case for higher com- 
modity prices is made by the noted 
economist, Arthur Richmond Marsh, 
in his recent comparison between 
wages and commodities. He points 
out that wages are 2% times as high 
as before the War, while commodi- 
ties have advanced only %, and as 
it is generally conceded that the 
present wage level is to stay, com- 
modities must in the nature of 
things advance. 

In a recent discussion on the fu- 
ture of the textile industry, a man- 
ufacturer insisted that prices of 
raw cotton must come down, be- 
cause his goods, a highly competi- 
tive staple line, were difficult to sell 
at prices then prevailing. He argued 
that mill wages are high and refuse 
to be reduced, that machinery costs 
twice as much as before the War, 
and there is no chance to get it 
cheaper. So, he argued, the only 
way to reduce the cost of cloth is to 
cut the cost of cotton. Somehow it 
seemed to escape him that the item 
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of wages in~mill production and in 
the cost of machinery, is no differ- 
ent from that in the cost of raw 
cotton; for nowhere does labor cut 
a larger figure than in raising a cot- 
ton crop; and once let the world 
realize that the farmer is a larborer 
and entitled to a fair wage, then the 
whole theory of cheaper cotton 
must fall and the question of value 
be measured by the fundamentals 
of cost of production, the same as 
in manufactured goods and the ma- 
chinery which turns out. 

It should not be overlooked that 
prices for new crops are now 7 to 
8 cents lower than at this time dur- 
ing the past two years. We will not 
compare 17% cents now with 35 
cents in January 1924, but it is easy 
to imagine how much more clothing 
can be bought by the teeming mil- 
lions of Asia, at the present low 
cost of goods, and what a great need 
for them must exist after the priva- 
tions of a succession of high-priced 
years. Added to this picture is the 
knowledge that these many millions 
are enjoying far better wages than 
they ever knew before. 


Nature’s Part in Crop-Making. 


But after all other arguments are 
exhausted, the time-honored 
weather problem looms up as the 
most important. Nature’s forces 
work on such a grand scale that 
they defy all attempts at prophecy. 
Witness the cut of a full million 
bales in the Central and South 
Texas yield in the past year, yet, 
at the same time, two bales made 
against one in the Mississippi Valley 
States. The latter phenomenon is 
proving a boomerang to prepara- 
tions for the new crop. Not since 
191f has the spectacle been witness- 
ed in February, of picking cotton 
in one field and plowing in the ad- 
joining one. Manifestly land prep- 
arations was impossible under such 
abnormal conditions, and the 
Mississippi Valley States are con- 
sequently reported to be 30 to 60 
days behind in their field work. 

Spring has been very backward so 
far, and cold, wet soil makes a poor 
bed for the best of seed. Unless all 
reports are misleading, the supply 
of good seed is unusually small, and 
this may play an important part 
should much replanting be neces- 
sary. 


Short Memories. 


For months past the public—in 
and out of the cotton trade—has 
been persistently impressed with 
the large surplus of cotton in pro- 
ducing countries, and lately with 
predictions of enormous new acre- 
age and another record yield. 


The speculative mind works in 
peculiar ways. Three years ago, the 
world was in a State of fright over 
the ravages of the bol weevil, and 
there were grave doubts that the 
United States would ever be able to 
gather a full crop again. Under that 
impulse, the cotton trade made 
heavy contributions to the fund 
then collected for fighting the 
weevil. All this seems to be for- 
gotten, and just because two good 
crops have since been made, it is 
now confidently predicted that an- 
other bumper one is sure this year. 

Certainly, the cotton trader has a 
short memory! 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and ected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
— Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 


1214 Bullding, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 7141. 
Other Offices: 

Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem, 
903 Grant Piace N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


SPINNING RINGS 


TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 


to 80 pounds in freight on every | | 
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ness, Stronger than inch 
burglar eee waterproof and c ean. 
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Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


“A TLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Manufacture of 


(Continued from Page 14) 
ber of patterns to be warped in 
each section is ascertained by divid- 
ing the width of the warp in the 
loom, which in this case is 33 inches 
by the width of the sections and 
this width is usually determined ac- 
cording to conditions. The process 
of calculation involves first, ascer- 
taining how many patterns are 
needed to give the prescribed width 
of warp; second, dividing the total 
number of patterns by the number 
of sections required to fit the beam 
on which the warp is to be wound; 
and third, evening up of the layout. 

If the numbers do not come out 
even, the layout of the sections may 
have to be altered to receive a few 
patterns or lose a few. A larger or 
smaller number of patterns can be 
disposed off by adding an extra pat- 
tern to each section or taking one 
away. 

Beaming. 

The beaming of the multiple 
colored warp for weaving fancy fab- 
rics differs but little from the 
beaming of the plain warp. 

Uniformity of tension and regu- 
larity of placement are important 
in both instances, although they 
should be stressed alittle in the 
making of warps for the finer 
grades of fancy cloths. Beaming 
that might pass with the coarser 
goods will not do for finer goods, If 
the latter contains woven pattern 
effects, for the reason that certain 
threads composing the pattern may 
rise and fall more frequently than 
others and therefore take up more 
in weaving and tighten and break. 

This difference in tension often 
makes it necessary to warp those 
threads, which are the more fre- 
quently interlaced with the filling, 
on a separate beam, where the fric- 
tion weights or let-off can be regu- 
lated for these particular threads. 
In this case the loom has to be 
equipped with two-beam bearings. 


Future of Indian Cloth 
Markets 


HAT this market is steadily re- 
covering from the debacle of 
1920 there can be no doubt. The 
following are the figures of pack- 
ages of piece goods imported into 
Bombay during the past five years: 


1921. 65,071 
1922. 165,197 
1923 161,156 
_ 1925 . 214,607 
The cautious attitude adopted 


here by traders since 1920 has 
caused the consequences of the past 
few months to have been less se- 
vere than would otherwise have 
been the case. The desire on the 
part of merchants to nurse their 
dealers has led to their taking most 
of the risks themselves, with the 
result that the recent losses have 
fallen with less severity than usual 
on the bazaar. Although dealers are 
gloomy in their outlook, and still 
talk of losses, they have not lost all 
their capital, as many have done in 
Karachi, Delhi, and Amritzar. A 
moderately progressive policy is, 
therefore, still possible in this mar- 
ket, and, provided current business 


enables dealers to make some prof- 
its, normal conditions should be 
speedily restored. 

Here, perhaps more than in any 
other Indian market, there is a dis- 
position to regard the future of the 
Lancashire trade as dependent on 
better class goods. The grey shirt- 
ing trade, which used to be our 
staple export to Bombay, has been 
well-nigh obliterated; the yarn 
yarn trade has sunk to insignificant 
proportions. That the former of 
these trades will return to us except 
in spasmodic bursts even the most 
optimistic refuse to believe. We 
have, therefore, to concentrate our 
attention on retaining the trade in 
bleached and printed goods which 
still remains to us, and on creating 
a demand for better class goods in 
which others will find it difficult to 
compete. 

The considerable influx of dyed 
and fancy goods, as shown by the 
returns of the past few years, is apt 
to mislead one as to the taste of the 
Bombay people. A great proportion 
of these goods is imported by na- 
tive firms to be sent straight to 
their branches in up-country cen- 
tres, and constitute a fair propor- 
tion of the goods sen in the Delhi 
and Amritsar markets. The Bom- 
bay bazaar does not, therefore, re- 
veal such a variety of these goods 
as might be expected from the fig- 
ures. All the same, there are quite 
sufficient to show that dyed bro- 
cades, poplins, artificial silk, and 
sateens are regularly in use by a 
certain section of the people in and 
about Bombay, and that the pop- 
ularity of these goods is increasing. 

The staple clothing of the poorest 
people in this part of India is grey 
cloth woven in the local mills or 
imported from Japan. There are a 
fair number of country-made dhoo- 
ties being worn, but there is no 
general import trade in these goods. 
On the whole, therefore, it may be 
said that we do not supply the 
wants of the poorest classes; wheth- 
er their tastes will ever me con- 
verted to staple English dhooties 
seems doubtful, because they have 
the local industry in their midst. 
Bleached dhooties are a fairly im- 
portant item on the import list, but 
they are only worn by well-to-do 
people. However, this trade shows 
signs of expanding, and manufac- 
turers in Lancashire could do a 
great deal to stimulate it if they 
would take a little more trouble 
about the colors and weaving of the 
delicate borders required. Bleached 
dhooties are very expensive, and, 
the borders being the most import- 
ant part, the price will not be paid 
unless the work is first-class. 

Probably our most staple trade at 
present is in prints and turkey reds. 
The former continue to pass well, 
jeans and red grounds being the 
most prominent. Taste in printed 
goods is fearfully conservative, and 
nearly every importing firm works 
the same styles. A few high-class 
prints are passing, but they are 
mostly confined to sateens, printed 
and imported by one house. Single 
bordered gagras are in fair demand, 
some of them quite high-class 
ggoods. All these are well-estab- 
lished styles, and there seems to be 
no new taste in printed cloths. In 
plain reds the position has been 
undermined by the dyeing of coun- 
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It Brings the Order 


Improved appearance, 
better feel, and cleaner, 
sweeter stock, these are 
some of the advantages 
which follow the use of the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


It requires but little ima- 
gination to realize what 
this must mean in the man- 
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try-made cloth. This development 
will seriously affect the low quali- 
ties, but the better turkey-red goods 
are still being imported in quantity 
and should continue to be so. Red 
as a color, both by itself and in 


combination with others, is just as 


popular as ever. 

So severe has been the Japanese 
competition in grey cloth that the 
local mills have experienced a most 
depressing year. Dividends in many 
instances have been passed alto- 
gether, and in others are being paid 
out of reserves accumulated during 
the boom period. While such com- 
petion between the Indian and Jap- 
anese mills continues there is cer- 
tainly no chance for English goods 
of the same type. So far as one 
can learn, the recent remission of 
the excise duty is not likely to be 
sufficient to place the Indian mills 
on a footing of equality with the 
Japanese. Consequently, the plea 
for some form of protection is fre- 
quently heard. There are, however, 
many difficulties in the way of any 
such measure. In the first place, it 
would mean a reversal of the exist- 
ing arrangements with Japan and 
the upsetting of the present friendly 
relations. In the second place, it 
would expose India to retailiatory 
measures against her exports to 
Japan, and, finally, it would raise 
the price of staple clothing for mil- 
lions of consumers. 


After visiting all markets, the fol- 
lowing are the conclusions arrived 
at: India in the past has always 
been regarded primarily yas a mar- 
ket for staples; this is still true, but, 
so far as English textiles are con- 
cerned, to a much smaller extent 
than formerly. Prosperity and edu- 
cation are rapidly growing; with 
education comes indiviruality, and 
dress is one of the forms in which 
individuality is expressed. More- 
over, the poorest and less educated 
masses are being clothed locally; 
the wearers of English cloth are, 
therefore, on the whole the more 
prosperous and individualistic class. 

Lancashire has still one staple 
trade—dhooties. Even in these goods 
the demand is centering more and 
more on specialities, such as dobby 
borders, artificial silk borders, and 
even real silk borders. White yarn 
and fine yarn cloths are becoming 
more and more popular, whereas 
the old-fashioned cheap grey dhoo- 
tie in plain borders is dropping out. 
Our ability to retam this vast trade 
depends on our manufacturers 
keeping pace with fashion; more 
and more dobby looms will be re- 
quired, and the sooner our Black- 
burn manufacturers install them 
the better for themselves and Lan- 
cashire. There should be a limitless 
demand for dhooties provided they 
can be produced for reasonably 
quick shipments. Al! kinds of fancy 
borders are becoming popular, and 
those progressive manufacturers 
who experimented in silk and arti- 
ficial silk dobbies seem sure of a 
reward. 

The trade in bleached goods has 
hitherto been subject to little or no 
competition, and there is little to be 
said until such competition comes. 
That the trade is capable of large 
expansion there can be no doubt. 
The Punjab alone should be capable 
of taking twice as much as at pres- 
ent. At the moment it is believed 
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that. price alone prevents a very 
much larger consumption of Eng- 
lish bleached cloth. Country-made 
grey cloth goes so white after one 
or two washings that it seems ex- 
traordinary for any but rich people 
to pay extra for the bleached arti- 
cle. The class of bleached goods in 
which there seems most likelihood 
of being immediate expansion is the 
mull. The wearing of mulls for 
turbans is becoming a recognized 
sign of prosperity among the hum- 
ble classes. 

In prints the future looks very 
uncertain. The bulk of the trade 
at present is in such thoroughly 
low-class goods that foreign print- 
ers with little experience can do 
the work; moreover, a lot of the 
work done by English printers has 
been bad and the prices high. The 
Japanese and Continental competi- 
ttion in cheap prints is becoming 
much more severe. Realizing this, 
it should be the aim of the English 
printers to interest Indian consum- 
ers in better class stuff, produced 
at a pric esufficiently reasonable to 
be within their reach. As for the 
old styles, good work and cheaper 
prices will help us to retain this 
trade. The future, however, prob- 
ably depends on better qualities. 
Our printers look like having a 
difficult time to retain the Indian 
trade; it will call for all their en- 
ergy and resource. 


The demand for dyed goods seems 
almost certain to expand. The in- 
creasing prosperity is producing 
more demand for goods of a deco- 
rative nature both for furnishing 
and apparel. Artificial silks and 
cotton brocades are both popular 
for wearing, while poplins, sateens, 
and shadow stripe cloths are used 
instead of cheaper cloth for hang- 
ings. 

The unlimited scope offered by 
artificial silks for dyeing is in itself 
sufficient to assure a vast increase 
in the consumption of dyed goods. 
The possibility of artificial silk for 
sarries and other forms of women’s 
dress is only beginning to be real- 
ized . English firms have not paid 
half enough attention to dyed arti- 
ficial silks. There is no trade in 
India better worth their while. 

The essentials for the future of 
English cotton textiles in India 
would, therefore, appear to be: (a) 
More dobby looms for dhooties; (b) 
lower prices for whites; (c) the 
education of taste for better class 
prints; (d) a special effort for the 
dyed artificial silk trade. — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Annex to Textile Hall 


Greenville, 8S. C. — A one-story 
steel frame annex, measuring 48 by 
144 feet, to be used during the bien- 
nial Southern Textile Exposition 
here November 1-6, will be erected 
to the Textile Hall. Contract for 
the work was awarded to the Trus- 
con Steel company, represented lo- 
cally by Greenville Steel & Foundry 
company. 

The building will be removed 
when the exposition ends. 

Plans for the 1926 exposition are 
rapidly taking shape, practically all 
floor space being taken already, W. 
G. Sirrine, president of the exposi- 
tion, said. 


Thomas Grate Bars 
“PROVE THEIR 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars tee be proven quife ‘ieee to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is »rima facie evidence 
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P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
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THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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HEN Babylon was 
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International Salt has quality 
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by an organization that is able 
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more about this salt than 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY .& CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


l Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Seteitend Coltos Mills, Moultrie Cotton Milis, Poulan Cotton 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghaj (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


— 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St, Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


— 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Millis: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., Hermitage Cotton Millis, 
Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Cotton Goods 


New York. — Trading in cotton 
goods continued rather light 
througout the week. The movement 
of goods already under order was 
fairly large but the volume of 
business is not sufficient to replace 
orders now being filled. There was 
continued talk of curtailment 
among the mills and selling agents 
and market factors seemed agreed 
that it would be exceedingly unwise 
to accumulate stocks under present 
conditions. 


At prices being offered now, the 
margin of profit on print cloths, 
sheetings and convertibles is too 
low to allow mills to accept offers 
made for future deliveries. 

Sales of rayon mixed goods con- 
tinued active, although in some 
lines orders are not coming in fas! 
enough to prevent an accumulation. 
Colored cotton goods have been 
moderately well sold ahead. Sales 
of bleached goods, sheets and pil- 
low cases were mainly of a filling 
in character, with little interest in 
future deliveries. 

Ducks, tire fabrics and other 
heavy cottons moved slowly and 
very low prices were named on 
spot lots. Denims were irregular, 
with prices in favor of the buyers. 

In print cloths a further demand 
for July-September 64x60s found 
business done at 7% cents. During 
the latter part of the week the total 
of yardage sold for the period at 
the price was close to 2,000,000 
yards, so reports indicated. May 
66x72s sold at 8% cents. Small lots 
of 6.60-yard were taken at 6% cents. 
Spots of 64x60s sold at 7% cents and 
68x72s at 8% cents. Further small 
quantities of 60x48s were sold at 
65 cents; 7.15-yard, 6 cents; 7.20- 
yard, 5% cents; 6.40 yard, 6% cents. 

Sheetings had no special call, 
various quarters finding business of 
little importance. A substantial lot 
of standard 6.15-yard sold through 
June at 6 cents. First hands dis- 
posed of some 36-inch 5.00-yard at 
75 cents, with second hands mov- 
ing a few lots at 7% cents. Late 
April 56x60, 4.00-yard sold at 9% 
cents. A few 4.70-yard were taken 
at 8 cents; 36-inch 5.50-yard at 6% 
cents. There do not appear to be 
many of the last on the spot. 

Fairly important business was 
done in last half of the year 72x80s 
pajama checks at 9% cents. Spot 
64x60s sold again at 756 cents. Late 
contract 38 squares were reported 
sold at 11% cents, the last price 
being 11% cents. Eastern 4.37-yard 
sateens sold at 11% cents, and 48 
square 5.10-yard twills at 9% cents. 
Small lots of tobacco cloths were 
taken at lower prices than ruled 
early in the week. 

In some quarters of the heavy 


goods market a fair number of 
small orders were placed during the 
week. Enameling duck figured in 
the business at between 38 cents and 
43 cents a pound. Army duck is 
being sold at 41 cents or quoted 45 
and 5 and 50 and 5 off. Numbered 
ducks continue quite at 47% and 5 
fo 50 and 5 off. 

A number of specialty fine goods 
sold during the week. The total of 
this business was not important and 
little of it was on contract. The 
disposition was to pick up spots of 
wanted goods, whenever possible. 
No price changes were reported in 
any of the staple constructions. 

Very little was reported doing m 
warp stripe sateens. Carded 88x48s 
held at 9% cents and 9% cents; 
110x68s, 14% cents; 118x68s, 17% 
cents: 140x76s, 17% cents; 140x90s, 
20 cents; 144? 88s, 20 cents to 214 
cents: i68x88s, 23% cents peelers 
and 25 cents pimas. Spots of the 
combed styles were in good demand, 
but were hard to find and buyers 
were not especially ready to pay the 
required premiums for them. 

A quiet week prevailed in the 
Fall River print cloth market and 
sales for the periods are estimated 
at 50,000 pieces, which is constitutel 
mainly of 36-inch low counts. There 
has been spotty trading and while 
some quarters report interest in 
goods, others contend it is one of 
the quietest weeks in some time. 
Wide and narrow prints have been 
unusually quiet. 

Trading has been confined to spot 
and nearby delivery with convert- 
ers in the market only for such 
goods as will fill their immediate 
needs. Some sateen business was 
put through on the basis of 12 cents 
for 437 constructions, but the 
volume was comparatively light 
when compared with ordinary busi- 
ness. A good quantity had sold 
earlier in the week at 11% cents. 
Prices have shown a weakening 
tendency under the strain and some 
styles show a decline of about an 
eighth and the 36-inch numbers 
show a shade decline when com- 
pared to last week’s prices. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_ 6 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 56 
Print cloths, 27-in., 65x60s 5% 
Gray g ds. 38%-in., 64x64s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_. 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 11% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard_— 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard_—. 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand... 13% 
Ticking, 8-oz. 22 

Denims — | 17% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 

Kid finished cambrics.__... 8% a9% 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra es and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


MO. 


Va 
| 
New Orleans 
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Philadelphia, Pa—There was very 
little change in the yarn market 
during the week. Consumers con- 
tinued to show a marked lack of 
interest in yarn prices and restrict- 
ed their orders to small lots for 
filling-in prposes. At times, a fair 
inquiry for future deliveries was 
reported, but the prices offered 
were too low to result in any busi- 
ness of importance. Reports indi- 
cate that spinners have refused 
considerable business offered them 
at very low prices and that many of 
the mills still have orders on hand 
to keep them busy for a time. 


There was a great deal of talk of 
curtailment, but so far the majority 
of carded yarn mills continue on a 
full time basis. Many of them have 
discontinued night work, and pro- 
duction during the week was slight- 
ly lower than during the preceding 
week. It is believed, however, that 
spinners are going to curtailment 
drastically rather than pile up 
stocks and that curtailment has not 
come sooner because mills had more 
business on hand than was general- 
ly believed. 


The price situation continued 
very unsatisfactory and a good deal 
of irregularity has developed in 
quotations. Spinners held prices 
above those quoted in the larger 
yarn markets and their prices were 
virtually unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 


Combed yarn mills reported a 
continuation of the dull business 
that has been noted for some time. 
The Gaston county spinners con- 
tinued on a part time basis. Sales 
of combed yarns- were limited to 
those made on practically a spot 
basis. Mercerized yarns failed to 
show any improvement. 

Prices in this market were quoted 
as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


8s 
10s 33 
12s ..83 
20s 
_..89 add 
30s _. 44%a43 
40s 2 ad 
40s ex. ___ 58 a60 
508 67 
Seuthern Two-Ply Skeins. 

33 
58 aé60 
66 


Tinged Carpet _...3 and 4-ply- 26% a27 
White Carpet _...3 and 4-ply_.31 a32 


Part insulated Waste Yarns. 


8s 2, 8, and 
10s, 1-ply and 38-ply 28 a_. 
i2s, 2-ply 29 
Duck Yarne—3, 4 and 5-Ply. 

32 
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The Yarn Market 


Southern Single Chain Warps 


Southern Single Skeins. 
10s ..82 a. 
lés . 
26s . 
Southern Frame Cones 
128 32%a 
18s 
20s 
28s ..39%a_. 
30s* 4 38 a38% 
30s 39%4a40 
40s 48\%a 
*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
20s 568 a 
4Cs 65 a67 
88 
80s _...1 O5a1 10 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
12s 
16s 
26s 
30s ..66 a. 
34s ..59 abo 


80s 1 05a... 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeinse—Two-Ply. 


48 a__ 
30s . a. 
‘Eastern Carded | Cones. 
22s 


Denim Mill for Mexico. 


Plans are being prepared for the 
erection of a textile mill in the City 
of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, the actual 


“construction of which will com- 


mence in the near future, according 
to Vice Consul James C. Powell, Jr., 
Ciudad, Juarez. Orders for machin- 
ery and equipment will be placed 
with American concerns at an early 
date. The machinery to be installed 
includes 150 looms for the manufac- 
ture of denim cloth with the neces- 
sary operating equipment. The mill, 
representing a total expenditure of 
125,000 pesos (present value of the 
peso is $0.48), will be ready for oper- 
aiton on or about the first of May, 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN CE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Double Duty Travelers 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarr 
Run Clear, Preserve the PINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C, 


D. H. ge Pres. S. Steel, Vice-Pre i 
J. , Treasurer 


ak Ww. 


sit 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Pa. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Breach Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. P atent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


TAN 
<, 
| 
& 
_ 
=> 
| 
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| Want Department 


John Crayton 
Has an important message at the 
office of the Bulletin. IT anyone 


knows Mr. Crayton’s whereabouts 
kindly communicate with us. He 
works in card room and was last 
seen in Durham, N. C 


Position Wanted 


As superintendent of small mill 
or assistant superintendent of 
large mill. Experience extends 
over a number of years and can 
furnish best of references as to 
character and ability. If you have 
opening or are considering & 
change let me talk with you. Ad- 
dress W. O. E., care Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 


Experienced winder and twister 
room man for yarn mill making 
wrapping, sail, Sea Island, sein 
and other twines. Prefer man fa- 
miliar with State experi- 
ence and give reference in first 
letter and eexpected. Ad- 
dress “Texas Mill,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent Available 


Thoroughly experienced on 
plain and fancy silk, rayon and 
cotton goods. Thorough designer 
and weaver. Superintendent the 
past sixteen years. Address B. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Salesman 


Wanted 


A man who has had experience 
in selling soluble oils, dyestuffs, 
or allied lines. Preferable one 
who has a following in Georgia 
and Tennessee. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Address J. M. S., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, givin 
recommendations, experience 
other qualifications. 


Wanted to Purchase 
Complete roller covering equip- 
ment. Advise condition and price. 
Eastern Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Waste Equipment 
For Sale 


1 40° Kitson 2-beater breaker picker 
with feeder. 

1 40” Kitson finisher -picker. 

7 40” Saco-Pettee breaker cards, 27” 
doffers, 12”. collers, with fancies. 

1 Saco-Lowell Lap Winder. 

7 40” Saco-Pettee finisher cards, 27” 
doffers, 4-coiler heads, tandem lap 
backs. 

2 96 Sp. Saco-Lowell slubbers, 9x44. 

6 204 Sp. Saco-Lowell spinning frames, 
4” ga., 2%” ring, 8” traverse, tape 
drive. 

Excellent condition. Attractive Price. 


K. L. JONES MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


$12 Strand Bidg., 1501 Healey Blidge. 
Providence, R. 1. Atlanta, Ga. 


Textile Men 


Section Men, Assistant Overseers, 
Overseers and Superintendents, 


Book of Technical Information 
that may cause you to be pro- 
moted by being able to surprise 
your Boss in answering ques- 
tions so quickly. Mailed upon 
receipt of $2.00. Secretary, South- 
ern Textile Association, Lan- 
caster, 8. C. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 

8.000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 


POLK DIRECTORY 
Branches in principal cities of UT. 8 


i—40” Kitson Two Beater Break- 
er Lapper with . Automatic 
Feeder. Excellent condition. 

i—40” Kitson Single Beater Fin- 
isher Lapper with Kirschner 
Beater. xcelient condition. 

P. O. Box 119 
Atlanta, Ga. 


YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Thursday, April 15, 1926. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. | 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President |§ AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 782 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Morland Size, Inc. 


Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


MERROWING 


Stocking Welting 


Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


gation. 
Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—7? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


38 
Fre 
Mailing, 
Catal 
No.5 
Get Business by Mail 
Write for your FREE copy 
Dobby Cords 


Thursday, April 15, 1926. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small! advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill. Am now overseer of 

ind and have had long and practical 
Good references. No. 
4820. 


WANT position as overséer carding or 
spinning; prefer spinning. Practical 
carder and spinner who can get results. 
Excellent references. No. 4821 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or overseer weaving in large 
mill, or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perxienced on wide variety of weaves, 
can get production at right cost. Ref- 
erences. No. 4822. 


WANT position as superintendent, would 
take large weave room. Age 438, —_ 
service as both superintendent an 
overseer. Now employed and can give 
good references. No. 


WANT position as Overseer carding. Age 
32, single, good habits. L. C. 8. graduate 
in carding and spinning. Would like 
job in Texas. Now emp oyed. Best of 
references. No. 4824 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would consider large 
weave room job Have been on present 
job as overseer weaving for 7 years. 
Good references. No. 4825. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long experience as second hand and 
overseer. Now employed as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but want larg- 
er place. References. No. 4826. 


WANT position in mill office as pay- 
master, shipping clerk or timekeeper. 
Beginner in ge Seven years 
experience. e 26, married, now em- 
ployed. No. 27, 


WANT position as overseer weavin , &.. 
jacquard, plain work or drills. ave 
had 6 years experience on plain goods 
and drills, 10 years on jacquard damask 
and fancy rayon draperies. Now em- 
ployed. Best of references. No. 4828. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical man who has been 
superintendent for long period of years 
and can give satisfactory references to 
show excellent past record. No. 4829. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy work. Fifteen years ex- 
perience as overseer and can give ex- 
cellent references. .No. 4830. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now . 


employed. Have had ten years ex- 
perience as carder. Good references. 
No. 48381. 


WANT position as second hand or over- 
seer carding. Age 34, 20 years in card 
room. Have taken course in textile and 
have excellent references. No. 4832. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinning. Long experience ot 
rooms and can give satisfactory 
Can furnish references to show char- 
acter and ability. No. 4833. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping. I. C. 8. gradu- 
rate, 12 years experience. Age 39. Now 
but can change on short 
notice. No. 48365. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as carder but wish larger 


place. Can handle carding or “ome 
or both. Have been in mill almost 1 
my life. Twelve years as overseer. 


Also had long experience as overhauler. 
Good references. No. 4836. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Now employed as night overseer in 
napping and finishing room; 12 years 
experience, including work on sheet- 
ings, print cloths, folding and winding. 
Understand upkeep of napper ma- 
chines. Want day job. No. 4887. 


yarn mill. Am practical spinner and 
familiar with all counts and cotton. 
Now employed as superintendent and 
giving satisfaction. Would take spin- 
ners’ place in large mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4 


WANT position as shipping or supply 
clerk, timekeeper or general office man. 
Experienced in this work and also 
familiar with weave room, cloth room 
and machine shop. Have worked in 
both white and colored weave mills and 
mills. Good references. No. 
4840. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
textile graduate of N. C. State College 
and have been superintendent of a 
mill for the past 6 years. Best of 
references. No. 4841. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or overseer 
fancy weaving. Long experience, can 
get results and can keep down costs 
and seconds. No. 4842. 


WANT position as assistant superinten- 
dent, overseer weaving or designer. 
Thoroughly familiar with fine and 
fancy weaving and can give references 
to show caracter and ability. No. 4843. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent, but wish 
larger place. My experience includes 
long service as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 4844. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill on plain or fancy work or 
would take large weave room. My 
experience covers wide yariety of 
weaves and I can produce excellent re- 
sults at the right price. No. 4845. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. No. 4846. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Prac- 
tical man of long experience who thor- 
oughly understands carding and spin- 
ning. Best of references. No. 4848 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning in large mill. Good carder and 
spinner, can manage help and can pro- 
os quality work at low cost. No. 

49. 


WANT position as overseer of ceasing 
or spinning or superintendent of sma 
yarn mill. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle work in competent 
manner. Good references. No. 4850. 


WANT ze osition as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Draper or Stafford looms. Have 
had several years experience as erect- 
ing man. Stafford Company. Familiar 
with dobby work. Experience covers 
wide range of goods. Best of references. 
No. 4851 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, Président 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote You— 


Local Phone 621 Long Distance Phene 68008 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson} | w. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE | 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. &. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced man who under- 
stands cloth room work and who has 
had long experience in a number of 
mills. Excellent references. No. 
4852. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28, 8 years experience in card room on 
colored work and some on hosiery 
Il. Cc. 8S. student. Prefer North Caro- 
= or Virginia. Good references. No. 
485 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
large mill Now employed but have 
good reasons for changing. Age 36, 
married, of good habits. Good refer- 

ences. No. 485 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Uo. 
Carrier Mingineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Air Conditionin 
KR. 1. Humidiner and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
Koessier & Hassilacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine Co., J. EB. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices. Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball 
‘harles nd Company 
afnir Bearing Co. 

Salers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Rex Engineering Corp. 

saling Presses— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Heconomy Baler Co 
Rex Engineering Corp. 

Sands and Tape— | 

American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
arber- o. 
; & Foundry Co. 
Dra Corporation. 
kas on & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bntwigtie Co. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. : 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Curp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. —. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt 


he (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Druid Ook, 
Slip-Not ting Co 
& Rnight Mfg. Co. 


Hoyghton & C 
. Ladew Co 


arles Bond Com 
Kdward Ladew 


Mtg 


— Company 


Company 


Lafew 


nie t g. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Lénk-Belt Co. 


rbonate of Soda— 
i Works, Inc. 
ype t & Sons Co. 
Sayles Bangor ng Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
Seuthern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 


Bo n & Lane. 
Jb. Ford Co. 
Sede al Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Uhit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Gobbins and Spoolse— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Bog & Mfg. Co. 
well 


Frank Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— qu 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower 


Senge 
Parks-Cramer 


Breton Mineral 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machime Co. 
Bobbin 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 

. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 

extile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 

Roy & Son Co. 

Cc 

oonsocket Machine @& Press Co., Inc 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 
| Machine Werks. 


Card C 
hworth ros. 
arlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Grinding Machinery— 
Bastion urnham Machine Co. 
Bros. 
Co. 
Roy & Son B. 
co-Lowell ops. 
itin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Apronse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Beits and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
. B. Ford Co. 
art Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ational Oil Products Co. 

Chemical 
eydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

loth-Winding Paper Cores— 

ores for Cloth- inding— 


(Friction 
nighing Maghi Co. 
nery 


harles 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis Marble Machine Co 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
©. twistle Co. 
BRaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplinge— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. BS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Sjafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Inc. 


Cotton Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin ‘orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste ner 
Woonsocket Press Co., inv 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin 
Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
he Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
harles nd Com 
William Sellers & Tes. 
Wood's T. B. So ns Co. 
Cranes— 


k-Belt Co. 
Dobby ain— 
rompton & 


Rice bby 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre 
Bace- Loy us 
co-Lowe ops. 
Machinery Co. 


ng Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink FountaiIne— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
rompto x. Knowles Loom Works. 
per ration. 
fg. Co. 


Pressed 8 
R. L. Warp Stop at Co. 


Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
flor & Son Co. 8. 
olhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
eee Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
nc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machiner 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry 


erworth Sone ery Go 


A Loom Works. 


terwo 


Perkins, B. F. & ns, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
orne, Scrymser 


Bosson & Lane. 
B. lL. du Pomt de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Kiipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Uhemical Products Cu. 
Wol, Jacques & Wo, 
Dye Worke— 
rranklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 
Electric Fanse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Lv. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Hlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt pectric Co 
General Blectric Co 
Westinghouse & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill)— 
——pBee Architects and Mill Hngineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
ahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
is-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assu 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishers— 
Sayles Piants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
art roducts Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing achinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Fiat Paint— 


BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. S&S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
T. B. Wood's ns 
Stands— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaul 
out 


hern Spindle & Flyer 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyers— 
co-Lowel]) Shops. 


uthern Spi dle 4 
itin Machine 
Frames— 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Fr don Clutches— 
‘s T. B. Sons Co. 
See lutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll ore 


er Co. 


Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makerse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 


| 
ere 
Co. 
Clutch Spindies— Gearin Silent Fliexible)— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Ine. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishina Machines— 
Gudgeon Rolle— 
Washburn. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 


Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Ce. 


Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
See Heddiles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle 

L. 8S. Watson Mig. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokerse— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidifying— 

R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Control— 

R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

Deing Machinery— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Gee ker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce 

insurance— 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricante— 
National Ol!) Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

E. 8S. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
H. Jacohs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strapping— 


Charles Bond Company 
Edward a” ew Co. 

n Knight Mix. Co 

& Co. 

Leather traps— 
id. Chiorine— Mfg. Co. 

u or 

A Hoffman , Inc. 
Ma en Alkali orks, Inc. 
ooms— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper 


Co Mfg. 


Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & a Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billineton Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfg. Co. 
raton & Enight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reedse— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Suppliies— 
Charles Bond Com 
H. Jacobse Mfg. 
Lubricante— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


BK. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonne orn Sons, Inc. 

Lubricatore— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Straps— 
arles Bond Company 
. Co. 

Machiner namel— 

& y' 4 Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

8. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Foiding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine , 
Textile Finishi ng Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Mach 
oe ker Machinery Foundry Co. 

_ W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Metal Paint— 

B. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers 4 Co. 
General Blectric 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

See Architects. 

mitt Li 


Electric Lighting. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Tas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Pro@ucts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Co. 
Mill White— 

BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Monosulphol Oll— 

National Ol] Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 

S. Roy & Son Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Bilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oils— 
Arnold. ‘Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Ol] Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf. Jacaues & Co. 


Olls (Hyroscopic)— 
Nationa) Of] Products Co. 
Olls (Rayon)— 

National Ol] Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Opening Machinery— 
H. B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulerse— 


Saco-Lowell Sohps 


and Overedging Machines— 


Southern 
Painte— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Paint Co. 

. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Baton 

Siegers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Bdward R. Ladew Co 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Garland Co. 
night Mfg. Co. 


pindle & Flyer 


Graton & 
Piéker Sticks— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
BH. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing.Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
almers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Téink-Balt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


B, Sons Co. 


——e 


hop 
bitin Machine 
oonsocket Machine Press Co., inc. 
Pickers and Lappere— 


Wine ce Press Co., inc 
Pinboarde— ou 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Percelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Pulleys (Cast iron)— 

Charies Bond Company 


re & Co 
. Bons Co. 
Pum 
Pump Co. 
“(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Fairban Morse Go. 
Sydnor ump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
ollins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
sa n 
we} n 
Quill eaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Receptacies— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
ers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

ales Jenks Machine Co. 

p . American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Ring Travelers— 

Da Ring Traveler Co. 
ational Ring Traveler Co. 
ctor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Rolis— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
ales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine (Co. 

e Whitin Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
extile Finishing M nery Co. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Cc. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

gers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

ose! Co., Joseph A. 

Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward. & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Co. 

Curr & Barry 

Deering, 1 Milliken & Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wallington. Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——§ee Power Transmission Machinery 


Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing . 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Shelli Rolise— 
Washburn. 

Shelt Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Short Center Drives— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Shuttles— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
‘Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Duplan Silk Corp. 

Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 

Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 

Charles B. Johnson 

Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Siashers Combse— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistile Ce. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton/) 
Arabol Mfg. Cw. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lanw. 
General Dyestuff Corp 
. F. Houghton & Go. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemival Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 
Arnold, Hofman & Co., Ine. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.’ 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners 

Bosson & Lane. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oi! Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Spindle Repatrers— 

Collins Bros. Co. 


41 
| 
Oll Burnerse— 

ie Scott-Newman Ol] Burner Co. 

| 

Soda Ash— 
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Fournier & Lemoine. Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— Weighting Compounds— Windowse— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Washburn. Arabol Mfg. Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Trademarking Machines— Bosson & Lane. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— Curtis & Marble Machine General Dyestuff Corp. Window Guarde— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Transfer Stampe— Hart Products Corp. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— Kaumagraph Co. Marston, Jno. P. Wire Partitions— 
Washburn. Transmission Beite— National Oil Products Co. w " 
Spinning Rings— Charles Bond Company Jacques Wolf & Co. Sere 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. Edward R. Ladew Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. rane ~- — Seal Co 
Draper Corporation. E. F. Houghton & Co. L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. ckwire spenc ° 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Graton & KEnight Mfg. Co. Well Dritiers— Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. “ransmission Machine Sydnor Pump and Well Co. VYarne-— 
ee So Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, W hizzers— Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
hitinsville Spinning King Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. Mauney-Steel Co. 
Spools— William Sellers & Co., Inc. W inders— Yarn Tension Device— 
—David Brown Co. Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. Tollete— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. Beonomy Baler Co. 
Winders (Skein)— Yarn Testing Machines— 

Sipp Machine Co. H. L. Scott & Co. 


Yarn Presses— 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Vogel, Jos. A. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Frank oes Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Cv. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fusé Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Molistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Rarber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
National Of! Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Prapner Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
BRarber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinervy & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonrencket Machine & Press Co. Tne 


Waete Presses— 
WMenanomyv Baler Co 
Rex Pingineeringe Co. 
Water Controfling Apparatus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheele— 
Allfe-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Direct Motor Connected—————_Comppletely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
balin press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is m 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides... 
The four doors, how-™ 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. uipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 8 
hase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
20 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving ali four 
sides of the bale ex-~ 


posed. 

We should like very 
much indeéd to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dept. S. T. 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


| 
| 
| 
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Starch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the munufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 


knowledge and experience ure al your service. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. G.eenville, S. C. 


Specify 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unireo Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION | 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical P-inting Experience 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“UCP” on your 
EAGLE 
x * 
| 
[T 
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1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C. 
ROGERS FIBRE CO. 121 Beach St: Ave, New York 


SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY DEALERS 


The Superiority of 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


for all interior and exterior painting of industrial plants has been proven 
and today many of the larger textile mills of the South are specifying 
it for these purposes. 


To. mention only one feature, Aluminum Paint gives to mill walls 
the same light refraction that two coats of the so-called mill whites or 
mill enamels give them, and at the same time diffuses a soft, pleasant 
light, easy on the eye, and is never trying on the workers’ dispositions. 

Aluminum Paint can be applied with either a brush or gun. So applied 
its spreading rate is 25 per cent greater than any other paint. On 
repainting jobs, one coat has the same covering or hiding properties as 
two coats of any other light paint. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that to obtain the best results 


~ 99 Makers of Leather Belting 
“WATCO Since 1906 


Aluminum Mixing Varnish 
3 | | 5 For toughest pulling jobs day-in and day- 
is the vehicle that should at all times be used. 


Tests made during the past few years by the largest users of Alumi- out service Charlotte “Clean Quality” 


num Paint have proven conclusively that the vehicle should be one that 
is water-resisting, and should be a varnish that would show no whitening 
atter the most severe water tests. In these tests, where several varnishes 
were used, “Watco 787” Aluminum Mixing Varnish has stood out supe- 


Leather Belting makes good justifying 


rior to all others. | everywhere our slogan gia “Trouble Free” 
Information that will help you on your next paint job will be gladly 
sent on request. Leather Belt 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc. (Charlotte Leather Company 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Specialists 


601-602 Manhattan Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. (Vharlotte 25 North ( 
Southern Distributors 
Carolina Supply Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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